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The Case Truck 
Built to Meet Farm Needs 


OULD Jerome I. Case have lived to see it, 
he would heartily approve this useful addi- 
tion to the Case family of farm implements. 


The Case farm motor truck is especially de- 
signed for farm use and country needs. It is 
simply and strongly built of the highest quality 
materials — flexible, responsive and snappy. It 
is the last word in modern farm motor truck 
construction and is built with the same ideals of 
quality, integrity of service and honesty that 
Jerome IL. Case instilled in this institution when 
he founded it. 

The Case truck is branded with the “Plow-In- 
Hand” trade-mark which is the 
unfailing guide to the original 
and genuine J. I. Case products 
of this company. Correct weight, 
power and speed are such as meet 
the needs of the average American 
farm —a motor that is most de- 
pendable and sure. Added to this 
foundation is that quality of 
material and workmanship that 
have made famous for nearly 
half a century the products of this 
company. 


- will 






REG. U.S. PAT OFE 


The mechanical perfection attained in the 
J. I. Case farm truck entitles it to a recognized 
position as a leader in the farm truck field. 


J. I. Case Two-Ton 
Farm Motor Truck 


is the right size to handle the greatest variety 
of farm work. It is sturdy and strong enough 
to stand the rough riding that such a variety of 
work makes necessary. It is light enough to be 
handy and quick in action. It is built for long 
service, reducing the average yearly over-head 
expense to a minimum. It is prac- 
tically unparalleled for simplicity, 
and in the economy of upkeep and 
freedom from repair and adjust- 
ment costs is unexcelled; has 
power where power is needed, 
combined with speed and adapt- 
ability. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works 
Company line of farm implements 
and power farming machinery in- 
cludes all the major needs of the 


American farm. 
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J. L CASE PLow WorRKs COMPANY, RACINE, WIs., U. S. A. 
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FARM MOTOR TRUCK 
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NEW METHODS IN CORN 


“ELECTION, as commonly practiced in choosing 
S ears of corn for seed, is only partially effective 
in maintaining high yielding capacity, for the rea- 
son that it takes into consideration the qualities of 
the mother plant only. No matter how superior an 
ear of corn is in appearance, its ability to produce 
high yielding plants may be, and often is, sadly 
disappointing, because the pollen which fertilized 
the seeds may have come from very inferior plants. 
In addition, the plant which produces a fine looking 
ear is probably a complex hybrid itself, due to con- 
stant crossing going on in every field of corn, and 
for that reason is unstable and its off- 


By PROF. D. F. JONES 


of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


must have possessed good heredity qualities, and 
these in turn will be handed on. 

One generation is not enough to tell positively 
the value of the characters transmitted by any one 
plant. Widespread cross-pollination which continu- 
ally goes on in every corn field, has brought about 
a condition where every plant is in an extremely 
complex condition in respect to inherited traits. 
several generations of continued self-fertilization are 
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BREEDING 


are stable and will always remain so as long as 
they are kept pure, and can be counted on to give 
the same results every time they are brought to- 
gether. Crossed seed must be used each year to 
give the best results, altho the reduction in yield 
in following generations may not be so great as to 
make it impracticable to use the seed for at least 
one more year after the first. This remains to be 
tried out. In any event, the working out of this 
method of corn breeding seems at first sight rather 
involved and too difficult for general application. 
But the yields from some of the best first genera- 

tion crosses between inbred strains are so 





spring split up and go back to less desir- 
able ancestors. 

The importance of the sire has long been 
recognized in animal breeding practice, 
and not only are qualities of both individu- 
als mated given careful consideration, but 
a record is kept so that the value of any 
animal is largely based upon his or her 
past performance in getting good progeny. 
This record of ability to produce results 
usually extends back for many generations 
and is the reason for the high value at- 
tached to pedigreed live stock. 


The fundamental facts of sex and of 


heredity are the same for plants as for 
animals, except that in most common 
plants the two sexes are united in the 





same individual. Unfortunately, there is 
no practicable way of applying to plants 








apedigree record system as used with ani- 
mals, owing to the relatively small worth 
individual plant. With plants it is 
necessary to work with large numbers, 
where the handling of single individuals in some 
way as to give due consideration to the qualities 
of both sexes, when cross-pollination takes place, 
is extremely difficult. 

It has been found that the simplest way of attack- 
ing the problem, and one that gives very definite 


of the 


results, is to concentrate the heredity of a few de- 
sirable plants by continued inbreeding of the most 
intense kind, accompanying this process by the 


selection of the best of the progeny in each genera- 
tion. By this method, selected plants are artifi- 
cially self-fertilized for a series of years until their 
good or bad qualities can be definitely determined. 
In carrying out this self-fertilization, the pollen is 
collected in such a manner as to be free from any 
mixing with pollen from other plants and applied 
to the silks of the same plant. When the progeny 
of such a hand-pollinated plant are grown, we 
know exactly where their heredity characters come 
from because they all have just one parent. If 
the offspring are uniformly good, the parent plant 
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C ng the pollen by shaking the tassel in the bag 


Whieh was tied over the tassel several days before. 





years’ trial. 


Some ears of double crossed corn which outyielded all varieties in two 
This corn resulted from the combination of two 


white and two yellow inbred strains. 


necessary to simplify this so that all the progeny 
behave uniformly alike and reach a stage where 
they can be valued according to their true worth. 

An accurate estimation of the heredity value of 
any plant or animal, that is, its ability to pass on 
to future generations good qualities, is an extreme- 
ly important matter. In every corn field many fine- 
appearing plants carry serious weaknesses and he- 
reditary deficiencies of various kinds which can 
not be detected in the plants themselves, but which 
sooner or later will appear in their offspring. Con- 
stant crossing tends to keep these undesirable char- 
acters hidden from sight. Because inbreeding forces 
these hidden traits to the surface whenever they 
are present, it is a valuable agency in eliminating 
weaknesses. But the getting rid of the poor hered- 
ity is not the most valuable service rendered by the 
process of inbreeding. Self-fertilization in addition 
to automatically weeding out the worst characters 
makes it possible to control and record in a really 
effective manner the qualities transmitted by both 
sexes, so that it gives the corn breeder an oppor- 
tunity to select with a high degree of certainty for 
the very best heredity which exists in the material 
with which he is working. 

A method which utilizes inbreeding to its fullest 
extent has been tried out and shown to produce 
very decided results in increasing the yield of corn. 
This method is known as selection in self-fertilized 
lines. The principles underlying this methcd were 
discussed in Wallaces’ Farmer, December 19, 1919. 
The value of the process lies chiefly in the fact that 
it gives equal weight to the qualities transmitted 
by the male side as well as by the female side. 

Briefly, in practice, the method consists in se- 
lecting individual plants from a field of a tried and 
well-adapted variety of corn, self-fertilizing these 
plants by hand, growing the offspring of each, again 
selecting the most desirable plants, and repeating 
the hand-pollination. This is continued until the 
loss of vigor and reduction in yield which is sure 
to accompany such close inbreeding comes to an 
end, and the resulting inbred families are uniform 
within themselves. 

The inbred strains are then tested after crossing 
in all possible combinations. Vigor is at once re- 
stored in the generation immediately following the 
cross, and when an exceptionally fortunate combi- 
nation is once secured the returns are very gratify- 
ing. The hybrids are not permanent and will fall 
off in yield in later generations, but the inbred 
strains which produce the particular combination 





fine, not only in total production but also 
in better quality of grain due to early and 
uniform ripening and reduction in amount 
of moldy corn, that this method is well 
worth serious consideration. 

The actual manipulation of self-fertiliz- 
ing corn is not difficult when one is fa- 
miliar with the process, but it requires 
considerable tedious work which must be 
done at the right time. Having selected 
the plants to be self-fertilized, the ear 
shoots are covered with a paper bag as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
before the silks appear. At the same time, 
the tassel is enclosed in another sack 
somewhat larger. About three days later, 
depending upon weather conditions, the 
silks will be out several inches and ready 
to receive pollen. The plant is bent over 
carefully so as not to break the stalk; the 
bag is removed from over the tassel, and 
the pollen shaken into the bag as the tas- 
sel is drawn out. The sack covering the 
ear is then removed and the pollen is dusted over 
the silks so that some grains adhere to each strand, 
the sack being replaced over the ear to keep out 
the pollen which is flying about in the air. This 
bag must be kept on for at least two weeks, after 
which the ear is usually sufficiently advanced to 
be beyond danger of cross-fertilization. Care must 
be taken not to touch the silks with the hands, be- 
causc contamination will occur from other pollen 
carried on the hands. 





The ear at maturity is given a number and plant- 
ed in a row the following year. As many plants 
as possible from each ear should be grown to fur- 
nish material from which to select the best plants 
to continue the line. Selection can be made in the 
field by choosing the most vigorous and desirable 
appearing plants at the time of pollination, and 
again at harvest by taking the best of the ears 
which have been hand-pollinated. In order to have 
a reasonably good chance of finding good inbred 
strains, many lines, each (Concluded on page 1604) 

















Pouring the pollen over the silks. 
over the ear and kept on for about two weeks. 


The bag is replaced 
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The Agricultural Plank 
Q)XE of the unusual and significant happen- 


gs at the Republican National Conven- 


~ 


tion at Chicago last week was the presence 
there of an energetic group of men represent- 
ing the various farm organizations of the 


United States. There were some fifteen or 
twenty representatives of the various organ- 
izations which affiliate with the National 
Board of Farm Organizations at Washington. 
There were also representatives of the Farm 
Bureau, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and other farm organizations. There 
were farm headquarters at one of the hotels, 
where meetings were held constantly. 

The agricultural plank in the platform, 
while not including all that the farm repre- 
sentatives desired, certainly is the most in- 
telligent and plank yet 
adopted at a national political convention. 
We print it herewith: 


The farmer is the backbone of the nation. Na- 
tional greatness and economic independence de- 
mand a population distributed between industry 
and the farm, and sharipg on equal terms the pros- 
perity which is wholly dependent on the efforts of 
both. Neither can prosper at the expense of the 
other without inviting joint disaster. 

The crux of the present agricultural conditions 
lies in prices, labor and credit. 

The republican party believes that this condition 
can be improved by practical and adequate farm 
representation in the appointment of governmental 
officials and commissions; the right to form codép- 
erative associations for marketing their products, 
and protection against discrimination; the scien- 
tific study of agricultural prices and farm produc- 
tion costs at home and abroad, with a view to re- 
ducing the frequency of abnormal fluctuations; the 
uncensored publication of such reports; the author- 
ization of associations for the extension of personal 
credit; a national inquiry on the coordination of 
rail, water and motor transportation with adequate 
facilities for receiving, handling and marketing 
food; the encouragement of our export trade; an 
end to unnecessary price fixing and ill-considered 
efforts arbitrarily to reduce prices of farm prod- 
ucts which invariably result to the disadvantage 
both of producer and consumer; and the encourage- 
ment of the production and importation of fertiliz- 
img material and of its extensive use. 

The federal farm loan act should be so adminis- 
tered as to facilitate the acquisition of farm land 
by those desiring to become owners and proprie- 
tors and thus minimize the evils of farm tenantry, 
and to furnish such long time credits as farmers 
may need to finance adequately their larger and 
long time production operations. 


straightforward 


It is especially worthy of note that the Re- 
publican party obligates itself to a scientific 
study of agricultural prices and production 
costs, and that it denounces price fixing and 
price drives. 

In addition to the agricultural plank 
proper, some of the other planks contain mat- 
ter of direct interest to the farmer. For ex- 
ample, in the plank dealing with the tariff the 
party pledges itself to the preservation of the 
home market for agriculture as well as for la- 


bor and industries. The plank dealing with 
the merchant marine calls for American ships 
owned by private capital and operated by pri- 
vate energy. It is significant that there is 
no encouragement for ship subsidy. The plank 
dealing with public roads favors liberal fed- 
eral appropriations in co-operation with the 
states, with a view to constructing farm-to-the- 


market roads and not national highways. 
about the 


reat political par- 


thing whole 


of th g 


ple dges for certain defi- 


= 


The encouraging 


matter is that on y 
ties has made definit 


nite things which the farmer is much in- 


terested, and for the enactment of which the 
party can be held responsible, if it should be 
+ 


entrusted. with the government. The same 


forces which made such a successful fight at 
Chicago will have representatives at the con- 
vention of the Democratic party at San Fran- 
cisco, and will endeavor to secure the adoption 
of a strong agricultural plank by that party. 

It is evident that the farmers of the coun- 
try are finally coming to realize the need of 
taking a fighting part in the affairs of the 
nation. 





Fifty Years of Service 
‘THE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Iowa Agricultural College was cele- 
brated last They have been fruitful 
years and the college has grown steadily both 
in the quality and quantity of work done. In 


if 
a - 


week. 


its first quarter century its greatest contribu- 
tion was the general education and right im- 
pulse given to the young people who came 
under its influence. During its second quar- 
ter century there was added scientific research 
which has proved of incalculable value to state 
and nation. Particularly noteworthy has been 
its work in hog feeding and the development of 
high yielding strains of certain grains. Ex- 
cellent work has been done also in various 
fields of engineering work. 

Almost ten times as many students are now 
enrolled each year as there were twenty-five 
years ago, and in addition many thousands 
benefit from the various short courses. The 
influence of the institution for better farming 
is carried into every county and township of 
the state thru the activities of the extension 
department. 

An institution such as Ames can have a tre- 
mendous influence in molding the thought and 
character of the citizens of the state, and it Is 
a satisfaction to note that this influence is di- 
rected toward the things that count most in 
building a worthy citizenship. 





A Farmer Victory 
HE farmers of Lowa did a mighty good 


piece of work at the primaries June 7th, 
when they renominated Senator Cummins to 
succeed himself. They did themselves a good 
turn, but more than that they rendered to the 
state aad nation a service far greater than 
many of them appreciate. But for their reso- 
lute opposition the forces of disorder and in- 
dustrial socialism would have triumphed and 
the word would have been flashed over the 
wires that the Iowa farmer favored govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, the unrestricted 
right of capital and labor to tie up necessary 
industries by lockouts and strikes at their 
ewn sweet will, and that they endorsed hair- 
brained schemes of government finance which 
if put in effect would certainly result in busi- 
ness catastrophe. 
The attack on Senator Cummins was clever 


in a way. It was preceded by clouds of poison 


gas, which it was hoped would mask the real 
purpose, and under cover of which the enemy 
fully expected to sneak up and deliver the fin- 
ishing stroke. 


These methods have succeeded 


to some extent in the past, and were confj. 
dently relied on in this campaign. But they 
failed. The Iowa farmer can not be success. 
fully played for an ignoramus for any consid. 
erable length of time. 

The contest was not between Senator Cum. 
mins and Col. Brookhart personally, but be- 
tween the principles for which they stood, 
There could be no doubt as to which principles 
the level-headed Iowa farmer would endorse 
once he understood the Wallaces’ 
Farmer is glad to have been of some service jn 


matter. 


making clear the issues. 





The Future Cattle Market and 
Interest Rates 


[JQ URING the past two or three months it 

has been exceeding hard to borrow money 
on short time loans. Business men of the east 
have been very keenly aware of this situation 
for they have been compelled to pay 8 per cent 
or even higher for money which before the 
war they could get for 5 per cent. The acute- 
ness of the money situation has not yet been 
felt by corn belt farmers for the reason that 
they ordinarily do not borrow heavily until the 
fall and early winter. 

Tight money combined with the disastrous 
experiences of cattle feeders during 1919 and 
1920 will make many bankers very timid about 
loaning money to farmers to buy feeders, 
Moreover, thousands of farmers will feel very 
hesitant about paying high interest rates in 
order to embark in such a perilous business as 
feeding cattle. In ease interest rates are ex- 
ceedingly high the net result of the situation 
may be a temporary break in the cattle market 
this fall, owing to the fact that the packers 
will kill a large number of grass cattle which 
otherwise would have been sent back to the 
country to be fed corn. If this is the situation 
which finally develops this fall and early win- 
ter, it may be expected that there will be a 
pronounced scarcity of fat cattle in April, 
May and June of 1921. Of course much de 
pends on the size of the corn crop which we 
raise in 1920. If we have an average or 
slightly better than average corn crop the 
prospects are for cattle furnishing a fairly 


profitable market for corn by the late spring 


and early summer of 1921. Of course it must 
always be remembered that there is a possibil- 
ity for strikes, business upheaval, and revolu- 
tions in Europe which may completely reverse 
this expectation. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who usually feed 


cattle and who intend to feed cattle this com 


ing winter should get themselves into good 
shape financially as soon as possible for there 
is a chance that it may be somewhat difficult 
to borrow the necessary money to buy feeders 
next fall. 





The Season 
"TEMPERATURE the second week in June 
averaged 6 degrees above normal and the 
rainfall was about three-quarters of an inch 
below normal. Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio 
were especially dry. 

The warm, dry weather so far has done 
more good than harm. While the oats have 
been slightly damaged, the corn has been 
greatly helped. There is enough reserve sup 
ply of moisture in the soil to withstand several 
weeks of such weather. Each week of such 
weather in June, however, makes it more & 
sential that we have timely rains in July if the 
corn is not to be seriously damaged. In Kam 
sas, Missouri and southern Illinois it is pro 
able that the dry, hot weather of the second 
week in June has already done some real danr 
age to the corn. 
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The Right to Strike 


ON THE evening of May 28th, an important 

debate was staged in New York City. The 
debaters were Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas. Mr. Gom- 
pers is the most influential labor leader in the 
country and a fair-minded man, but with a 
natural bias which makes him see everything 
from the viewpoint of the union laborer. Gov- 
ernor Allen is the man who put thru the Kansas 
law which forbids strikes in necessary indus- 
tries and provides for an industrial court to 
settle disputes between employers and employes 
of such industries. 

We do not know that the question debated 
was stated in words, but the real issue was 
whether the workman in necessary industries 
has an inalienable right to strike, or whether 
the interests of the public may be asserted thru 
the enactment of a law establishing compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr. Gompers asserted the inalienable right 
of the workman to strike. He said that the 
strike is the only weapon which the workers 
have thru which to bring about a betterment 
of their condition; that a man has a right to 
own himself and be free from the court’s direc- 
tion; that the differecne between a slave and a 
free man is that the slave must work when his 
naster or owner directs, while the free man 
may stop work. He did not undertake to de- 
fend violence by strikers. On the contrary, 
he condemned it; but he asserted that any law 
forbidding strikes would be futile. 

Governor Allen told the story of the coal 
strike in Kansas, out of which grew the Kansas 
law. He said that some better way than the 
strike must be devised to secure justice for the 
workman; that large numbers of workmen are 
themselves strongly in favor of compulsory ar- 
bitration. He said that he would not take 
away from the workman the inalienable right 
to quit work, but that rather he would take 
away from Mr. Gompers and other labor lead- 
ers the divine right to order strikes. The Kan- 
sas law does not forbid any man from quitting 
work, but it does forbid groups of men from 
conspiring for the closing down of industries 
necessary to the welfare of the people. 

Governor Allen asked Mr. Gompers to an- 
swer the following question: ‘When a dispute 
between labor and capital brings on a strike 
affecting the production or distribution of 
necessaries of life, thus threatening public 
peace and impairing the public health, has the 
public any rights in sucha controversy, or is 
it a private war between capital and labor?” 
He further asked Mr. Gompers, if he should 
answer this question in the affirmative, to ex- 
plain just how he would protect the rights of 
the public. 

Mr. Gompers did not undertake to answer 
the question. Governor Allen insisted that un- 
til the union labor leaders reached the conclu- 
sion that a definite program under order is 
Possible in this country, then there can be no 
progress, 

The question submitted to Mr. Gompers by 
Governor Allen presents the whole issue in a 
very few words; and it is a question which the 
farmers of the corn belt should be turning over 
in their minds this summer, because it is a 
question which will continually press for solu- 
tion, and we can have no industrial peace until 
it is answered rightly. 

A lockout by the owners of the big packing 
houses in Chicago, for example, or a strike by 
the men who work in these packing houses, 
Suspends their operations for an indefinite 
Period of time. The result to the people in 
the cities is, first, an increase in the price of 
Meats, and, second, if the strike continues, a 


scarcity of meat which works a hardship upon 
people who have been accustomed to eat it. 
The result to the farmer is that he is obliged 
to stop the shipment of his live stock, thereby 
suffering heavy money loss. Must the people 
in the cities and the people on the farms fold 
their hands, patiently submit to their suffer- 
ing and losses, and wait until the war between 
the packers and their employes is fought out, 
or have they a right to any voice in the matter 
at all? 

A strike by the switchmen, or the brakemen, 
or the engineers, of our great railroad systems 
ties up freight traffic, and, if continued long 
enough, will result in great loss of money and 
of life as well, to say nothing of the suffering 
and inconvenience caused to everybody. Has 
the public no rights in such a case, or must it 
meekly suffer? 

Can either capital or organized labor suc- 
cessfully assert an inalienable right to cease 
operations of necessary industries to the irre- 
parable injury of the general public? 

These are questions which must be answered 
one way or the other. The right of the public 
to demand the continuation of the operation of 
necessary industries must be conceded, and 
some plan must be worked out which will do 
justice to both capital and labor, or we are 
going to sink back into a period of the rule of 
the strongest. In the latter case the farmer 
will be able to take care of himself, but it will 
be rather hard on the rest of the people. 





Feeding Pigs on Pasture 

AAT THIS writing there are several millions 

of 30 to 50 pound pigs running on corn 
belt pasture. How shall Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers feed their pigs in order to make the 
most money? In the case of a growthy lot of 
early March pigs we ordinarily advise self- 
feeding on corn and tankage in an effort to 
put them on the September market. One year 
with another the skilled hog man who is work- 
ing with early spring pigs can make the most 
money by putting them on the market at a 
weight of a little over 200 pounds about the 
middle of September. 

This year with corn high and hogs low there 
is good reason for farmers to carry their 
spring pigs along on a light grain ration. We 
believe that hogs in September of 1920 will be 
selling considerably higher than they are at 
the present time, but we very much fear that 
they will not be selling enough higher to make 
it worth while for the average farmer to push 
his pigs along rapidly on high priced corn. 
Judging the situation in a rough way we 
would say that the man who has pigs weigh- 
ing 100 pounds or more on date of July Ist 
will probably be justified in pushing them 
along as rapidly as possible for a September 
market. The man who has pigs weighing 60 
pounds or less on date of July Ist might just 
as well carry the pigs along rather slowly, 
feeding them not more than two pounds of 
corn daily per hundred pounds weight. At 
this writing we do not know what new oats will 
sell for, but if they sell for less than 80 cents 
a bushel it may pay to feed one pound of corn 
and one and a half pounds of oats per hundred 
pounds of live weight daily, together with 
about one-third of a pound of tankage. The 
idea is to bring the pigs up to a weight of 
about 100 pounds at the time new corn is 
ready. The policy from then on depends on 
whether or not suitable winter quarters are 
available. If it is possible to carry the pigs 
over the winter conveniently we would start 
them on full feed about the middle of Novem- 
ber with the object in view of putting them on 
the March or early April market. When we 
say this we are assuming that the 1920 corn 
crop will be about average. 


For nearly a year now hogs have been a los- 
ing market for corn and there are prospects 
that during the next year the market will turn 
the other way. The canny man therefore will 
carry his pigs along rather slowly in the hope 
that the market will have turned the other 
way in the late winter or early spring of 1921. 
There is more argument this year for carry- 
ing pigs thru the summer on a limited grain 
ration than there has been for some time past. 
The packers still have considerable stocks of 
pork products on hand which the European 
nations are pretending that they don’t want. 
It is apparently the duty therefore of the 
American farmer to refrain from turning corn 
into hog flesh at too rapid a rate during the 
next five or six months. The economic situa- 
tion apparently justifies more than ever be- 
fore the practice of carrying pigs along on 
pasture with a limited grain ration. 





Drainage Systems 
"THE Agricultural College in North Dakota 
is doing a good piece of work in the mat ' 
They have established fifty- 


seven model farm drainage systems in twenty- 


ter of drainage. 


three different counties of the state, and have 
made more than a hundred other preliminary 
surveys and estimates of cost of establishing 
similar systems. The idea is to put in a strict- 
ly up-to-date drainage system on farms here 
and there over the state, in order that other 
farmers whose land needs drainage can go and 
see how much work ought to be done. 


This is a splendid thing for the college to 
do. There has been an enormous amount of 
money wasted in putting in tile drainage. An 
astonishingly large percentage of such drains 
has been put in without careful surveys. In 
most cases tile have been used which are too 
small to handle the water properly, and in a 
large number of cases they have not been laid 
on a uniform grade. Pockets have been left 
here and there, which after a while cause con- 
siderable trouble. 


The mistakes of the tile drainer, like the mis- 
takes of the doctor, are put underground, out 
of sight. Land is so high now, and the expense 
of drainage so great, that the farmer whose 
land needs drainage is foolish indeed to begin 
until first he has had it carefully surveyed by 
a competent drainage engineer, and, second, 
has secured the services of a first-class tile 
drainage man to superintend the job of laying 
the tile. Literally millions of dollars have been 
wasted in each of the principal western states 
thru putting im tile drains in a haphazard 
fashion. 





The Future of the Wool Market 
[FDURING May there was an epidemic of 
"~~ price-cutting fever among clothiers, par- 
ticularly in the east. Woolen goods were es- 
pecially affected and as a result wool prices to 
the farmer were reduced by from 5 to 10 per 
cent. Shall farmers let their new crop wool go 
at these reduced prices? If there really was 
an over-production of woolen goods and if we 
were really approaching a time of severe panic 
it certainly would be wise to sell the new crop 
wool at once even tho there had been a rather 
severe cut in prices, There does not seem to 
be. any over-production, however, and every- 
one agrees that the May price reductions were 
largely hysterical in nature. Nearly all of the 
people who are best posted expect prices to 
come back to their previous high level within 
a short time. Quarter-blood wool at present 
prices is not at all out of line with commodity 
prices generally. As yet, nothing has hap- 
pened which would warrant farmers in selling 
their wool at lower prices, 
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NEW METHODS IN CORN BREEDING 


starting from one plant at the beginning, must be 
carried along. Some of the very poorest of these 
can be dropped out, but only by crossing will their 
real value become apparent. 

Some of the most important characters to select 
for are a dark green color; stocky upright growth 
with no tendency to fall down late in the season, 
and freedom from smut and other diseases. Such 
characters can be fairly well seen during the grow- 
ing season at the time the plants are pollinated. 
But many important features of the corn plant do 
not stand out clearly until later, so that it is neces- 
sary to hand pollinate as many of the best appear- 
ing plants as possible, and then choose the best 
ears at the end of the season. This choice should 
include ears that have bright colored and plump 
seeds, ears that are quite free from any tendency to 
mold and any indication of malforma- 


(Continued from page 160/) 


detasseled, as shown in the illustration. The seed 
produced on the eastrated plants must therefore 
be all crossed by the other. To gain the maximum 
results from inbred strains it is necessary to bring 
together four strains in what is called a double 
cross. By this method two inbred strains are 
crossed to produce one first generation hybrid and 
two other different strains are also crossed to make 
a second hybrid. These two single crosses are then 
crossed to produce high yielding seed. The reason 
for this procedure is the fact that the seed pro- 
duced on inbred plants is small and the first of the 
crossed plants start out with a handicap. When the 
double crossing is made, this handicap is removed 
and the hybrids start off vigorously and at the end 


the prize winner from the same plot, as long as the 
seed will germinate and produce a strong, healthy 
seedling. Making allowance for diseased plants 
and those which have been accidentally injureg, 
there should be three-fourths of the twenty to 
twenty-five bushels, as the amount good. enough jor 
seed from the detasseled plants which will plant 
from 75 to 100 acres. How much has this seed cost? 
Even if the stock seed used to plant the crossing 
plot was supplied by a seed growing organization 
at a relatively high price (because such seed wil! be 
expensive to produce as the inbred strains are very 
unproductive), the cost of this seed is a negligible 
factor, as only a small quantity is needed. The 
extra labor of caring for a small isolated plot anq 
detasseling half of the plants would be little, if any, 
more than the effort needed to search a large fieig 

of corn to find enough seed ears to 





tion. 

After a few years of inbreeding the 
ears will be so much reduced in size 
and so different in appearance from the 
usual ears of seed corn that the ordi- 
nary standards of selection will be of 
little help. It is particularly difficult 
to judge the value of an inbred strain 
of corn by its appearance because 
many such strains which are most 
unpromising give very fine results 
when crossed with other strains that 
are equally poor. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to test many strains in various 
combinations before making final 
choice, and this is really a formid- 
able undertaking. But the most valu- 
able feature of this system is that 
when inbred strains are secured that 
give good results when crossed, they 
are permanent and may be maintained 
as long as they are kept from mixing with other 
plants. To carry along inbred strains after they are 
reduced to uniformity and constancy it is no longer 
necessary to hand pollinate them. Since each mem- 
ber of such an inbred family is like every other 
member, it makes no difference whether the plants 
are self-pollinated or cross-pollinated among them- 
selves. They can therefore be grown in an isolated 
plot. It is very easy to keep such strains pure, for 
whenever crossing from outside does take place 
the resulting crossed plants, the following year, 
are conspicuous because of their greatly increased 
size and altered form and they can be removed or 
detasseled before pollen is shed. 

Fortunately, it is a simple matter to cross corn on 
a large scale. Two types to be united can be plant- 
ed in alternate rows and all the plants of one kind 





Corn is easily crossed by planting two sorts in alternate rows and detasseling 
all of one kind before pollen isshed 


of the season surpass all ordinary varieties in pro- 
duction of grain. 

Looking at the matter from the corn grower’s 
standpoint, it would be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to plant a small plot of an acre or less with 
two such single crosses in alternate rows, and de- 
tassel all of one kind provided it was possible to se- 
cure the small amount of seed needed to plant this 
plot. Even with a moderate yield of from forty to 
fifty bushels from such a plot, half of this yield is 
from the detasseled plants and can be used for seed. 
Nearly all of this seed is suitable for planting, for 
the ears are very uniform in size and all the seeds 
are equal in ability to yield as long as the seeds are 
fully developed and properly ripened. There is no 
necessity of sorting out the few best ears for plant- 
ing. A second ear nubbin is practically as good as 


plant the amount of land which the 
product from the small plot would 
supply. Cost is no argument against 
this method of corn breeding. It only 
remains to be proved that inbred 
strains and the crosses made from 
them are worth as much as is claimed 
for them. 

At the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion, certain double crosses have 
been produced that in the past two 
years have regularly surpassed the 
highest yielding varieties so far found 
in the state from ten to twenty per 
cent. In addition the hybrid com 
has been of considerably better qual 
ity, due to uniform ripening and to 
less immature and moldy corn. More 
over, this result has been obtained 
with only a small amount of the 
material being worked with in the 
production of the inbred strains which were not sys- 
tematically selected for high yield. 

Obviously, the method outlined here of obtaining 
inbred strains and testing them until a valuable 
combination is secured requires too much time and 
effort to be practicable for the general corn grower. 
Likewise, the building up of noted herds of pure 
bred live stock of the highest grade is beyond the 
means of the average farmer. The production of 
really valuable seed corn which can be depended 
upon to give satisfactory results year after year 
is a business in itself, and requires as much effort 
and skill and outlay of capital and time as the 
building up of a famous herd of registered animals. 
Such seed corn will be just as valuable both as 2 
means of making money for the producer as to the 
farmer who grows the seed and the country at larga. 


FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


HEN congress adjourned, on June 5th, it left 

behind in committee or on the calendar of 
the house or senate, several bills of considerable 
importance, at least from the farmer’s standpoint. 
Among these measures that failed to pass were the 
Capper-Volstead bill legalizing farmers’ codpera- 
tive marketing associations, the Kenyon-Anderson 
packer control bills, the cold storage bill, the Ves- 
tal basket standardization bill, the pure fabrics bills 
and the Kahn-Wadsworth Muscle Shoals nitrate 
plant operation bill. But much progress has been 
made with all these bills, and they are in an ad- 
vantageous position for eariy action in the next 
session. 

Farmers are expressing much regret that these 
very important measures did not get thru during 
the session just ended, especially the packer con- 
trol and the collective bargaining legislation.  T. 
C. Atkeson and A. M. Loomis, of the ational 
Grange; Gray Silver, of the American Federation 
ef Farm Bureaus; Charles M. Lyman, of the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations: R. F. Bower, 
of the National Farmers’ Union, and other Wash- 
ington representatives of farmer organizations 
have made an aggressive and far from fruitless 
fight for the success of these bills. 

In an interview, Gray Silver, of the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus, says: “I regret that 
congress adjourned without enacting much needed 
agricultural legislation. Living costs will mount 
higher and higher and unrest will become greater 
and greater until proper legislation gives the facili- 
ties for increasing production and providing a prop- 
er distribution of the same Both can in a large 
measure be accomplished when measures now 


pending are enacted, providing for farm credits 
and coéperative marketing, insuring a sufficient 
fertilizer supply, and keeping epen the world mar- 
kets by stabilizing international exchange. 





By E. E. REYNOLDS 


The “truth in fabric” bill, designed to prevent 
deceit aid profiteering that result from the sell- 
ing of fabrics containing shoddy as “all wool,” did 
not get out of the committee, owing to a delay in 
printing a report of the hearings Congressman 
Burton L. French, of Idaho, who introduced this 
bill, tells me that many representatives in con- 
gress are hearing from their constitutents urging 
the enactment of the measure, and that if it could 
have been brought before the house for a vote, 
the probabilities are that it would have passed. 
He is preparing to make a determined fight for 
his bill next fall, and is asking all who are inter- 
ested in pure fabrics to write their representa- 
tives in congress, asking their support for the 
“truth in fabric” bill when congress is again in 
session After having made an exhaustive study 
of the various misbranding bills, Congressman 
French is convinced that both wool growers and 
cousumers of woven fabrics should center their 
demands on the passage of his bill as the most 
practicahle and effective measure. 

A joint commission of the house and senate will 
make an investigation of the personal rural credits 
system of Europe during the summer. In discuss- 
ing this matter, Representative Louis T. McFad- 
den, chairman of the nouse committee on banking 
and currency, says: ~° rhe rural credit bill before 
the banking and currency committee provides for 
the establishment of a coéperative system of farm 
credits in this country, based on personal security. 
It provides for one central bank, forty-eight branch- 
es (one for each state) and innumerable local asso- 
eiations. The central bank will have a capital of 
$25,000,000, with a sinking fund created to re 
imburse the government for the capital advanced. 
Each branch will have a capital of $50,000.” 





The rural credit bill is said to include within 
its provisions the best features that are incorpo 
rated in the system in operation in Europe. It 
follows the plan under which the French are oper- 
ating in limiting the activities of the proposed 
banks to the use of bills of exchange or to bank- 
ing with bills, as distinguished from the system 
of banking with deposits, thus enlarging the out- 
let for productive agricultural paper, and reducing 


the expenses of management of our entire banking * 


on credit system. 

George M. Fox, vice-president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Ray Emmert, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, have been in Washington recently 
for the purpose of taking up with the income 
tax division of the Treasury Department some 
very much needed reforms in the methods of 
making out the income tax returns. The lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation has been working with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation for somé 
time in making an investigation of this matter, 
and now has some very definite ideas to present, 
which ,when adopted, would materially simplify 
and make much more satisfactory the entire in- 
come tax proposition as it relates to the farmers 
of the country. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
is also making investigations along this income 
tax return line,-and conferenees are now beils 
held with the Department of Agriculture and like 
wise with the Treasury Department. It is hoped 
by those interested that out of the various com 
ferences there will be developed a system of mak- 
ing out income tax reports that will meet the 
special requirements of the farmers. The [owa 
members of the Farm Bureau income tax com 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Fox, already named, af 
Jesse Palmer, of Albia, and J. H. Nordhausen, of 
Manson. 
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“Go get the cows, Rover!” Representing Greene county, lowa. 
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Rex, of Page county, lowa, takes first prize. 
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Why there are no rats on one corn belt farm. 















wdy’s specialty is taking care of the baby. Carlo looks pleasant for the photographer. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


HE price that the farmer will re- 
ceive for his products during the 
next few years will result from the 


By E. L. CURRIER 


Professor of Farm Management, University of Montana 


Chicago market on Angust 13th, to 
$16.70 per hundred pounds on August 
29th. It is estimated that the loss to 





working out of a large number of eco- 
nomic forces, some of them so obscure 
and so far-reaching in their influence 
as to make it almost impossible for us 
to judge their ultimate effect. All that 
can be done in approaching such 2 
problem is to consider some of the 
more obvious factors which will have 
a bearing upon the final result, and 
leave it to the individual to draw his 
own conclusions. 

As a basis for discussing this sub- 
ject, we wish to make three general 
statements. Some of these statements 
may seem rather unusual, perhaps 





food needs of the country. 


effort among farmers. 


“The supply of farm products should be so regulated as to sup- 
ply food products continuously in such quantities as will satisfy the 
To bring about such a condition, 
farmers must produce only such an amount of their products as 
can be marketed at a price which will insure them a fair return on 
their investment and a decent wage for their labor. 

“How is this end to be attained ? 
the present time by which this problem can be met, seems to lie 
in the further extension of co-operative producing and marketing 
Only strong co-operative producing and 
marketing organizations can enable farmers to bargain for fair 
prices for their products with any hope of success.” 


The most feasible means at 


farmers in Iowa alone was over $200,- 
000,000, or just about $1;000 each. This 
is a heavy price to pay, and the Iowa 
farmer naturally asks what he has 
gained in return. Have building mate. 
rials come down? No. Government 
figures indicate an increase of nearly 
10 per cent. Has fuel come down? 
Again, no. Government figures indi- 
cate an increase of 6 per cent. Has 
clothing come down? Has farm ma- 
chinery? Has farm labor? The answer 
to each of these questions is the same. 
The position was taken that as these 
materials were produced under war- 
time conditions and war-time costs 








radical, but upon further examination 
I believe that they will stand analysis. 
These statements are as follows: (1) Farm prod- 
ucts, on the average, are sold at a price just suffi- 
cient to cover cost of production. (2) During the 
next few years farm products will probably bring a 
price that is below cost of production. (3) Farmers 
owe it to themselves as well as te society in general 
to so regulate their production that their products 
will be in demand at a price that will enable them 
to maintain production on a permanent basis. 

To return now to our first statement: “Farm 
products on the average are sold at a price just 
sufficient to cover cost of production.” This does 
not mean, of course, that all farmers sell their 
products at cost of production, nor does it mean 
that in all years this is the case It does mean, 
however, that over a long period of years the aver- 
age farmer in the country, after all the expenses 
are paid, including interest on his investment, re- 
ceives an income about equal to a hired man’s 
wages. Below are given some figures to prove this 
point: 

For a number of years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state experiment sta- 
tions have been making studies to determine the 
incomes of farmers in different sections of the 
country. The purpose of this is principally to deter- 
mine why some farms are more profitable than 
others, and to suggest more profitable systems of 
management. On over 4,000 farms studied by the 
Department of Agriculture, the average labor in- 
come was about $500. Cornell University made a 
similar study, including over 900 farms in the state 
of New York. The average labor income of farms 
operated by the owners was $423. Similar studies 
made by the experiment stations in a great many 
states have shown similar results 

There is a general economic law by which in- 
comes under certain circumstances ap- 


and to whom he must sell his products at a price 
over which he has no control. Between these two 
powerful forces has stood the farmer unorganized, 
and, in a measure, almost helpless. 

When the statement was made that farm products 
brought on the average only enough to cover the 
cost of production, we made a very conservative 
statement. If a strict account were taken of the 
matter of maintaining the fertility of the soil, it 
would probably be found that farming in this coun- 
try had actually been carried on at aloss. Farming 
on the average has not been sufficiently profitable 
to permit the working out of a permanent system 
of farming by which the productive power of the 
land could be maintained from year to year. Obvi- 
ously, this is a bad state of affairs. In order to 
insure the future well being of this country, farm- 
ing must be made sufficiently profitable that sys- 
tems of farming may be established whereby the 
fertility of the soil may be maintained and an ade- 
quate supply of food thus assured to future genera- 
tions. 

To give further evidence of the very poor stra- 
tegic position of the farmer in his business rela- 
tionships, let us consider the happenings of the last 
summer. The Department of Justice of our federal 
government announced that all of the resources of 
that department would be directed toward lowering 
the cost of living. As a part of this program, large 
amounts of food products, some consisting of army 
supplies, others held in storage in this country, 
were thrown upon the market. As a result of this 
and other activities of the department, prices fell 
very rapidly. Raisers of beef cattle who marketed 
their crop in the late spring had a very disastrous 
experience Hogs, during the month of August, 
dropped from $22.50 per hundred pounds on the 


they must sell at prices high enough 
to cover these costs. We would like to ask why 
this argument does not apply with equal force in 
the case of farm products? Hogs that were ready 
for market last fall were produced on very high- 
priced corn. 

As we have already seen, what the farmer gets for 
his products represents the wages of himself and 
family. Reduce the wages of workers in other in- 
dustries in the same proportion as farmers’ wages 
were reduced during the month of August, and the 
result would be strikes, riots and general disorder. 
These remarks are not made in criticism, but only 
to show that the farmers of the country, dealing 
individually as they do with well organized and 
powerful forces, are at a very serious disadvantage 

We come now to our second statement: “During 
the next few years farm products will probably sell 
at a price which is, on the average, below the cost 
of production.” 

The papers announced the other day that the 
pound sterling, the unit of English money, had 
dropped to $3.89, or 80 per cent of par, and that the 
exchange with other countries had fallen even 
worse. To the average reader, this simple state 
ment does not excite any unusual interest, but to a 
person who has given serious study to the probable 
future trend of farm product prices it suggests a 
situation that has some very dangerous possibili- 
ties. The practical significance of this statement 
is the fact that at the present time a person in Eng- 
land has to pay about $1.20 to get a dollar’s worth of 
American goods. Other European countries are 
even worse off in this regard. Germany has to pay 
about $8.50 of her money for one dollar’s worth of 
American goods. The whole thing resolves itself 
into the cold, hard fact that we will have to face 
and that is that there is a tremendous penalty 
against Europeans buying from us and 
a tremendous premium on their sell 





pear to be governed. This law applies 
to all industries, including agriculture, 
in which there is free competition. It 
has been stated as follows: “The net 
income from any industry where com- 
petition is free to act is, on the aver- 
age, just sufficient to pay interest on 
the capital invested and wages to the 
labor employed.” It will be noted that 
this law applies only to .industries 
where there is free competition. There 
are few industries at the present time 
in which any real competition exists. 
Even in the smallest village, those who 
are offering a similar service of any 
kind have a pretty definite under- 
standing as to what to charge for this 
service. It is needless to mention the 
lack of competition in the case of large 
monopolies in this country. People are 
generally quite familiar with the lack 
of competition in industries thus con- 
trolied. I believe all will agree that 
there has never been any industry at 
any time in which there has been 
keener competition during all of the 
years in season and out than has been 
the case in farming 

The reward that any person or any 
class of persons receive for services 
rendered comes as a result of bargain- 
ing. Where a very strong force bar- 
gains with a very weak one, the weak 
one usually comes out at least second 
best. The farmer in this country has 
had to deal for the most part with 
powerful, well organized forces. On 
one side has been organized labor, 
with its ever-increasing demand for 
more pay and shorter hours; on the 
other side organized industry, from 
which the farmer must purchase a 
great mary of the necessities of life. 





ing to us, either condition of which 
causes a person to look into the fu- 
ture with no small amount of concern 

Back of this whole propostion is the 
basic fact that the only way that one 
country can possibly pay for products 
purchased in another country is with 
goods. Of course, small trade bal 
ances may be taken care of by the ex- 
change of gold, but this is impossible 
when the debt is large. It is impos- 
sible at the present time for two rea- 
sons. First, the debt is so large that 
there is not enough gold in the whole 
world to even pay the interest. Sec- 
ond, if that much money were added 
to our already badly inflated currency, 
prices would go so high as to make 
the cost of living in this country un- 
bearable, as well as to shut of all pos 
sibility of trade with foreign coun- 
tries. 

It has been pointed out that there 
is a great shortage of food abroad, that 
in certain of the European countries 
there will be great suffering, even 
starvation, before the next year’s crop 





rially affect the situation. The cold, 
hard fact remains that they can not 
buy our goods because they have not 
the wherewithal with which to pay. 
Temporary relief may come thru the 
granting of additional credits to those 
countries, but such measures, while 
necessary to prevent suffering, instead 
of helping in the final solution of the 
problem will really make it,all the 
more difficult. 

Inte 








farmer suffers from the uncertainty of the market. 


When we keep in mind the absolute 


The cattle business in the last year has been a good example of the disadvantage the fact that if we are to sell to other 


countries we must buy from them i 


is available. This fact does not mate- . 
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an equal amount, it will be realized 
that by the tremendous speeding up 
of production during the past four or 
five years we have furnished these 
countries with perhaps ten years’ nor- 
mal supply of our products in less than 
alf of that period of time. Absolutely 
the only way that we can continue to 
do business with them is for us to 
wait now until they have sent us 
enough goods to restore the balance. 
The gre: prosperity that this country 
as a whele has been enjoying during 

e last few years has come as the 
esult of the normal excess income of 
a ten-year period being concentrated 
nto less than five. 

To pass to our third proposition: 
“Farmers owe it to themselves as well 
as to society in general to so regulate 
their production that their products 
will be in demand at a price that will 
enable them to maintain production on 
a permanent basis.” 

his suggests a problem in which 
every person in the country is inter- 
ested. One of the very great. disad- 
vantages of farming, in the past and 
at the present time, is its uncertainty. 
A great deal of risk will always be in- 
herent in the farming business—risks 
due to unfavorable climate and weath- 
er conditions, as well as those occa- 
sioned by diseases and pests of vari- 
ous. kinds. The most serious risk, 
however, that the farmer is called up- 
on to face is the lack of assurance 
that his product will be in sufficient 
demand on the market to give him a 
reasonable reward for his effort; in- 
deed, to even allow him to break even 
on the enterprise. 

This is-a problem in which the so- 
called consumer has an equal interest 
with the farmer. People in the cities 
rejoice when food prices are low, but 
they do so unthinkingly. Instead of 
being an occasion for rejoicing, low 
food prices ought in many cases to 
give the city consumer deep concern. 
Low prices of food mean in most cases 
that the food has been produced by 
farmers at an actual loss. The only 
possible outcome of this is that some 
farmers will have to go out of busi- 
with the result that in only a 
w years food will be scarce and the 
much higher than would have 
been the case had prices not gone so 
low as to force the producer into bank- 


ness, 
2 
F 


price 








eventually risen to a much higher fig- 
ure than that finally agreed upon. 

It is decidedly to the advantage of 
consumers that the supply of farm 
products be so regulated as to continu- 
ously supply food products in such 
quantities as will satisfy the food 
needs of the country. To bring about 
such a condition, farmers must pro- 
duce only such an amount of their 
products as can be marketed at a price 
which will insure them a fair return 
on their investment and a decent wage 
for their labor. 

How is this end to be attained? The 
most feasible means at the present 
time by which this problem can be met 
seems to lie in the further extension 
of codéperative producing and market- 
ing effort among farmers. Thru strong 
coéperative producing and marketing 
organizations farmers may bargain 
collectively for a fair price for their 
products. If this is not done, the farm- 
er must either continue to mine his 
soil, thereby robbing the future gener- 
ations of the right to live, or he will 





be forced by the inexorable law of eco- 
nomics to protect himself by simply 
going out of a business which does not 
pay him enough to justify his staying 
in it. The right of wage workers to 
organize and thru their representatives 
to bargain collectively with employers 
on matters relating to their pay and 
the conditions under which they shall 
work is today being everywhere rec- 
ognized. Inasmuch as the income re- 
ceived by the farmer represents the 
wages of himself and members of his 
family, why not ungrudgingly ac- 
cord to him the same right? I 
whether we or anyone else like it or 
not, this coédperative movement is un- 
der way and there is no more use 
trying to stop it than there would be 
attempting to make the earth revolve 
in the opposite direction. 

The whole movement is one of great 
promise to producer and consumer 
alike. In the same way that the milk 
producers’ association serving Chicago 
did a service to that city by assuring 
an adequate supply of milk at a fair 


as 
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price, so will producers in general do 
a similar service to the entire country 
by assuring an adequate supply of all 
food products at a price which will 
enable the farmer to organize his busi- 
ness on a basis of permanent produc- 
tiveness. Tbe movement should be en- 
couraged in every way, not oniy for 
the reason that has been mentioned, 
but for another very important reason. 
In the difficult period thru which we 
are to pass during the years of recon- 
struction, years in which radicalism 
and various other may flourish, 
farmers of the country organized so as 


isms 





to make their influence effective will 
represent a force which will act as a 
steadying influence to hold the ship 
of state on an even keel. 

Small Australian Wheat Crop—lIt is re- 
ported from Australia that their wheat 
crop is so poor that there will be none 
whatever for export, and probabl not 
even enough for home consumptio1 The 
crop in New South Wales is said to be 


the lowest in twenty years. 

















What the Bradley 


Estate Is 


Farm No. 3—160 Acres; 7 Room House; Barn 40x50; Silo 14x28; 
Machine Shed; 2'’2 Miles to Town 


FAMOUS BRADLEY ESTATE FARMS 


At Last Thrown Open to the 
Public for Sale 


Opening announcement of 


proved farms was made 
a week after, I had sok 





on May 81st. 
l 


this sale of highly im- 
In less than 
nearly $100,000 worth of 


ruptey. The city consumer, instead of farms to good Iowa farmers who know land values 
finding in low food prices an occasion 6 ove <wawd 
finding in 1 Pp an occas re Tee ey ae and land worth. 
for felicitation, should extend his view- - : 
point over a broader field. Then side South Central Wisconsin, in the I honestly believe this is the greatest opportunity ever 
by side with his low food prices he heart of the greatest dairy and offered farmers of the Middle West. Here are twenty- 
water see meg ece nig eo clover country in America. seven highly improved and eight unimproved farms with 
perhaps actual starvation, and all o . ‘ ; 

aS ’ — oe rich, black loam soil; level; wonderful tractor land. No 
the unfavorable conditions that come Owned by Bradley family of ‘ ‘3 ; oie 
as a result of food shortage Peoria, Ill.. and left to Peoria gumbo or alkali or rocks. Scarcely a stump or an acre 


ae f waste land. The soil will grow ¢ is growing every- 
This point is well illustrated by the educational institution which has 9 te land, rhe soil will grow and is growing every 


struggle of the Chicago milk produc- thing that can be grown in Iowa. 


far the 


placed it in my hands for sale. The improvements are 


above 


ers. During the years 1915 and 1916, average. Six to eight room houses and 
when prices of other commodities were Farms range in size from 120 spacious barns. Silo, windmill, machine shed, hay barn, 


risng very rapidly, the price of milk to 480 acres. All farms tenanted 
remained almost stationary. The cost 


of producing milk grew steadily, and 


crib, shelter on nearly every place. 
against a single acre. 


There isn’t a dollar 
cultivation. 


and under 


there came a time when many dairy- No farm over six miles from Price $85 to $135 per Acre——Easy Terms 
nen found that they must either se- railroad town. Good roads, 
cure a substantial advance in the price schools, churches. It is impossible in one advertisement to give you the details of 


of milk or else quit trying to produce 
it; otherwise they would go bankrupt. 


this attractive proposition. 





You must see these farms yourself to 
appreciate their high quality and low prices. 


If they were not 


; a part of an estate they never could be bought so cheaply They 
+ ’ “ y. 

At this point, thousands of farmers be- ure certain to advance tremendously in value in the next few 

oe . 

came discouraged and began to drop " years. Equal in fertility to the best Iowa land. Production ree- 

‘+ 3 " _ ; 

out of the business, sending their ae ords on clover, hay, oats, rye, potatoes, ete. will satisfy you 


dairy cows to market. The result was 
& very considerable decrease in the 
Production of milk, to the misfortune 
of consumers in the cities and to the 





with this. 


No matter how busy you are you should see these farms now. 
When you're ready to go I am ready to go with you. 


I run no 


age : excursions. You name > day ¢ IL be re Trips e 
suff. ring of children who needed milk. pests sc i * the mp ind I ign rg Trips need 
e : bapa ake y two days pay all expenses if you buy. I know you 

hru their milk producers’ association or tgp : : 
I ‘ (ee eae ee Pye are interested. I urge you to fill in the attached coupon and 





he farmers were finally able to secure 








mail it to me today. 
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@ price which would cover cost of pro- WA “ 

duction and justify their remaining in Ss d F F B k 

the business. This brought back into . ” - 4 sia 7 Ve m ‘a 

the business some of those who had “ roungurman 

Cropped out and the result was that a CHICAGO » =, i ~ s ty Cc ard 7 eae 4 "ie 
: : 3 ) Sou entra scon- x 

quantity of milk was again produced * DES MOINES ILLINOIS sin. It will prove interesting to o ” Maines, — 

Which was equal to the needs of that f a 
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City Now, if the farmers had not been Notice how close these farms P 1 want to see the Bradley 

at thru their collective bargaining are to Towa. Climate, rainfall H an Til i IA D> Aon a alana re mae 

a@scenriati e + . ° and growing days almost iden- e e r 4 ready to go__ —= 

p ation, to get the promise of a tical with Northern Iowa. In ad- 610 Youngerman Bldg., ? 0 F cadres aolkiow tecnica 

‘airly remunerative price, more and dition to the Bradley farms I DES MOINES, - iOwA ff . Please send me 
of them would have been forced have many other farms in the our book and information 

ont .¢ athe _ ve Bee BOL Ses same general locality. Y 4 — 

ou business. Not only would there i y 4 N aes ee 

fave been much suffering of children ow TOWN ae 

Ss result, but prices would ::vo | i aaa, ~—< 


State 
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Bureaus Promote Subsidiary 
Business Organizations 


A serious question of future policy 


confronts the Farm Bureaus. It is 
whether the Farm Bureau shall con- 
duct business operations as an organ 
ization or whether it shall use its or- 
ganization and finances to promote 


the necessary business organizations 
There ai ] el that the Farm 
Bureau should in itself become a great 
buying lling organization, and 
on the other hand there are those who 
feel that any move toward business is 
sure to lead to destruction. There are 
certain business organizations which 
are making a success by developing as 
strictly business organizations, and 
then there are others which are not 
only trying to be business organiza- 
tions but are also apparently trying to 
duplicate work which can be better 
handled by the Farm Bureau. 

There are several contrasting types 
of business organizations. A state- 
wide organization that has been large 
ly put on its feet by the Farm Bureaus 
of lowa is the Iowa Fleece Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. This is organized as 
a distinctly business organization for 
the purpose of providing a better mar- 
ket for the wool of the state. At the 
same time the association is doing 
lots of good in an indirect way, as it 
is bringing the problems of preparing 
and selling the wool before the people. 

The coédperative shipping associa- 
tions have a state organization. One 
of the big problems that is facing the 
Farm Bureau people as well as the 
shippers is to make this association a 
business organization. There is no 
reason why such an organization can 
not succeed if they adopt such a course 
—but it is doubtful if they will fill 
their largest field if they do not devel- 
op essentially as a business organiza- 
tion and leave some of the general 
problems to a more representative or- 
ganization, like the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
is taking the leadership on grain mar- 
keting problems. Their idea in doing 
this is not to create a business organ- 
ization as part of the Iinois Agricul- 
tural Association, but to act as a pro- 
moting agency to get a more effective 
marketing organization started. In 
phopsphate work in Illinois, however, 
it seems that they are adopting some- 
what of a different viewpoint, as there 
seems to be a tendency for them to 
handle the phosphate directly thru the 
Titinois Recent discus- 
sions, however, indicate that they will 
probably soon change this general 
policy 

Another type of subsidiary organiza- 
tion which is proving successful in a 
few Illinois counties is that of a sepa- 
rate business organization to handle 
the ordering of many staple farm sup 
plies. In De Kalb county, W. G. Eck- 
hardt, who is now the head of the 
grain marketing work in Illinois, had 
such an organization, which started 
out by specializing in seeds and later 
took on lines. 
In Iowa, the Farm Bureaus have been 
helping to further codperative eleva- 
tors and coéperative shipping associa- 
tions. Both of these might be classed 
with subsidiary organizations The 
Polk County Farm Bureau has helped 
to form a dairy marketing association. 
All of these organizations tend to show 
that one of the most useful things 
that many of the Farm Bureau organ- 
izations are doing is that of promoting 
necessary business organizations. 

This general idea of using the Farm 
Bureau as an organization to help in 
the formation of necessary business 
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scme other essential 
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organizations which are run as a sep- 
arate business for the benefit of the 
men who are interested rather than 
using the Farm Bureau organization 
itself for that purpose, is becoming the 
policy usually adopted. The Farm Bu- 
reau as it is organized is not adapted 
to handling detailed business, but it is 
adapted to helping promote necessary 
business organizations. There should 
be no conflict of interest with organ- 
izations which are essentially business 
organizations, for by working togeth- 
er each can be made stronger. 


lowa Pools Wool 


Almost every county in the state of 
Iowa has formed a county organization 
and is prepared to ship its wool to the 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, at Chicago, according to V. 
G. Warner, secretary of the Iowa Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

The slight break in the market is 
being used by buyers to buy wool from 
the farmers at a very low price. Mr. 
Warner says: “Iowa sheep men should 





ket for pure-bred stock at conservative 
prices, and they are now planning on 
the erection of a modern pavilion when 
building and financial conditions re- 
turn more nearly to normal. In hand- 
ling the sales, the county agent plans 
the advertising, prepares the catalog 
and other advertising matter, hires the 
auctioneers or turns this matter over 
to a committee of the breeders, ar- 
ranges for all local details, and with 
the help of the committee personally 
supervises the conducting of the sale. 
This type of service appeals greatly 
north- 
many 


breeders of 
results in 


to the live stock 
eastern Iowa and 
strong boosters for the Farm Bureau 
movement 


County Bureaus Congratulate 
Hunt 
Reports which come in ftom various 
counties show that they appreciate the 
statements President C. W. 


Hunt, of the Iowa Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, expressed to the Iowa Federa- 


which 





from the mid-west. 





dren's Home. 


0. E. BRADFUTE 


first Industrial Conference. 
sheep. 


ceived or asked. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The honor of being the chairman of the temporary organization which 
brought the American Farm Bureau Federation into existence is held by 
O. E. Bradfute, of Xenia, Ohio, now a member of the executive committee 
The work of helping to put across new organizations 
is not new to Mr. Bradfute, for he was one of the original committee 
which organized the International Live Stock Exposition. 
member of that committee, as well as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Ohio State University, 
a position which he has held for seventeen years. 
“Oscar” Bradfute has become noted over the United 
States as a breeder of Angus cattle. 
just out of college, as a young man, he and his father 
started up in that business and he has followed it 
for thirty-three years. 
Ohio Aberdeen Angus Association as well as the Ohio 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus. 
positions of trust are held by Mr. Bradfute, such as 
trustee of Cedarville College and the County Chil- 
Last year he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to meet with the public group of the 
Between times he has found some time to 
manage a 500-acre farm, which is fully stocked with cattle, hogs and 
“Oscar” Bradfute has an optimistic viewpoint. 
life has been spent in public service, for which no compensation is re- 
“IT want to see the Farm Bureau get down to business. 
We have lots of work to do.” This statement of Mr. Bradfute explains his 
businesslike methods in Farm Bureau affairs. 
ly valuable at the last Federation conference, when he helped to keep the 
real business of the conference from perishing in a flow of oratory. 


He is still a 


When he was 


He is now president of the 


Several other 


Much of his recent 


His services were especial- 








pool their wool and not sell it for 35 
or 40 cents per pound on the old flat- 
rate basis. The long wait for the 
money, used by the wool buyers as a 
club against our association, need not 
worry the farmer sheepmen. The Iowa 
association has the backing of the 
Iowa bankers, and a uniform receipt 
has been issued and will be given to 
each consignor by his county agent. 
This receipt may be used the same as 
the receipt of the cotton grower of the 
south, as it will be collateral at any 
bank in Iowa. 


Bureau Pushes Pure-Bred Sales 

A very successful group of sales 
have been held the past season in 
Mason City, Iowa, under the manage- 
ment of the county agent, R. F. O’Don- 
nell. There have been 260 cattle and 
345 hogs sold, for an average of $322 
on the cattle and $102.50 on the hogs. 
These averages have not been high, 
but it must be remembered that this 
stock has been sold by breeders who 
were handling small herds and who 
did not have a reputation back of their 
animals. An important fact was that 
the settlements were for cash, and at 
a price which aided the small breeder 
in pushing forward with his work. 

The Cerro Gordo county people have 
shown that there is a good cash mar 


tion of Labor, when he stated that the 
Farm Bureau Federation was opposed 
to strikes and lockouts and in favor of 
just laws compelling honest and im- 
partial arbitration of disputes between 
employer and employe. 

The Montgomery county, - Illinois, 
Farm Bureau states: “For a farmer 
to go before a labor convention and de- 
clare that the strike is unjust and will 
not be patiently tolerated any longer 
is indeed an innovation, and one which 
holds out bright promises for a better 
way to settle 

The Polk County, Iowa, Farm Bureau 
in a resolution states: “We express 
our appreciation and endorsement of 
the policies expressed by President C. 
W. Hunt, of the Iowa Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, in his speech before the 
Iowa Federation of Labor.” 


wage controversies.” 





Phosphorus and Limestone Demon- 
stration—A fine stand of clover was 
raised on a block of a demonstration 
in Brown county, Illinois, where lime 
had been applied, while the rest of the 
field had a failure. Another part of 
the field showed a much better growth 
of wheat where phosphorus was ap- 
plied. One of the best authorities at 
the Illinois University stated that he 
has never seen a field of clover that 
was killed by drouth where there was 
plenty of lime in the soil. 
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Federations Work at the Mid- 
West Meeting 


The presidents and the secretaries 
of the mid-west group of state federa- 
meet at Ames, Iowa, on 
June 22d. This meeting will have 
some important matters to consider. it 
is called, as was the former meeting, 
to coérdinate and correlate the work 
of the Farm Bureaus thru the mid- 
west. These meetings will make for 
a more harmonious relationship and 
will give each state the benefit of the 
experience of the other states. Mr. 
Cunningham, of the Iowa Federation, 
suggests that the county Farm Bu- 
reaus and other codperative societies 
send visitors to this meeting, that they 
may learn at first hand as to the plans 
of the Federation. 

The grain marketing work as it is 
being outlined by the Mlinois associa- 
tion will be one of the most important 
things that will be brought up. W. G 
Eckhardt, who has charge of the work 
in Hlinois will have completed a large 
number of the district meetings in IIli- 
nois by that time and will be in shape 
to give the different corn belt states 
the plans of the Illinois people in a 
concrete form. Qut of this grain mar- 
keting program will likely come some 
of the most important plans which the 
states will work upon. The problem 
will not only be a grain problem, for 
the policy adopted may also be the de- 
ciding factor in regard to the general 
policy which the Farm Bureaus adopt 
in regard to meeting their marketing 
problems. 

Another subject which likely will 
come before the joint meetings of the 
Farm Bureaus is the question of decid- 
ing in regard to the major lines of 
work which the federations will push. 
In this regard there is now a great 
deal of variation in the different 
states. A more closely codrdinated pro- 
gram will do much toward strengthen- 
ing the work in each state. It is as im- 
possible for the state federations to do 
everything at once as it impossible 
for the county organizations to take 
up all of the necessary lines of work 
at one time. In order to secure re 
sults they will need to concentrate on 
a few of the most essential problems, 
then work out a method whereby the 
work of each state will help the other. 

The American Federation can be of 
great help in bringing about a united 
effort on various lines of work. This 
will also put it more closely in touch 
with the state problems, so that their 
various departments may function in 
the most effective way. 


tions will 





Michigan Traffic Department 


The traffic department of the Michi- 
gan State Farm Bureau has started 
work. It is being operated along lines 
identical to those of a similar depart- 
ment of any large manufacturing 
cern or board of commerce. he op» 
erations of this department will in 
clude assistance to Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in obtaining consignments and 
making deliveries of shipments 
ciently and economically. All rate 
cases, of state and interstate nature, 
will be closely watched. Every effort 
will be made to protect farm interests 
in classifications of commodities 
shipped or received. There wil! be 
service on loss and damage claims [or 
Farm Bureaus. 

Eventually an inspection bureau im 
this department will be operated to as- 
sist carriers and also to educate Farm 
Bureau members in improved methods 
of packing, loading of cars, etc. Frank 
Coombs, formerly with the Michigaa 
Fruit Exchange, will be in charge. 
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Railroad Schedules Investigated 


The “No Relief” sign is still hanging 
out in Cedar county, Iowa, where the 
Farm Bureau has been actively trying 
to get the railroad to put the stock 
trains back on the old schedules in- 
stead of the ones that are in force at 
present. It looked for some time like 
they were going to get early action, 
but a recent visit to the county by one 
of the railroad officials, in response 
to a group of petitions sent in by the 
Farm Bureau, shows that immediate 
action is unlikely. The excuse given is 
that the lack of engines and neces- 
sarily slow running time was the main 
reason for the early shipping hours. 
Another cause is that it is impossible 
for all the trains to arrive at one time 
and be unloaded in time to get on the 
early market. Cedar county, however, 
js still working. 





Officers of the Kansas Federation— 
Ralph Snyder, of Oskaloosa, was elect- 
ed president of the Kansas Farm Bu- 
reau. Other officers elected were J. 
M. Ryan, of Muscotah, vice-president, 
nd P. W. Enns, Newton, treasurer. 
he executive committee for the en- 
iing year will be William Leake, 
onganoxie; O. O. Woolf, Ottawa; C. 

Perkins, Oswego; F. O. Peterson, 
urdick; H. W. Avery, Wakefield; JL 

Crawford, Beardsley; H. N. Holder- 
man, Meade, and S. P. Crumpacker, 
McPherson. C. R. Weeks, former su- 
perintendent of the Fort Hays branch 
of the Kansas experiment station, was 
elected secretary. President Snyder 
and Mr. Peterson were elected direc- 
tors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for Kansas. 
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Orchard and Poultry Demonstrations 
Reach 6,416—The results of the joint 
poultry and orchard demonstrations 
that have been put on in eighty-one 
counties in Iowa this past winter and 
spring. show that this is one of the most 
popular projects that the extension 
work has put on this year. A total of 
292 meetings were held, with an aver- 
age attendance of 22 people. 





Wisconsin Farm Bureau Member- 
ship Grows—Rock county, Wisconsin, 
started off the Farm Bureau drive in 
Wisconsin with 2,100 members. These 
were on a $10 basis. .Fond du Lac 
county was the next to put on the 
drive, but due to lack of preparation 
the work did not progress so well, and 
only 1,150 members were recorded. 
The whole county was not covered, so 
that the clean-up work may bring in 
some more yet. Wisconsin needs a 
state-wide plan of organization if it is 
to get the best results, according to 
the reports brought back by some of 
the Iowa men who have been working 
up there, 





New Farm Bureau Home—Macon 
county, Illinois, recently held an im- 
pressive opening of a new Farm Bu- 
reau home which they have canstruct- 
ed. A reception committee of Farm 
Bureau officers and their wives met 
the visitors and conducted them thru 
the building. Professor W. E. Hand- 
schin and Dean E. Davenport were the 
speakers at the meeting. 





Robbins Again a County Agent—E. 
T, Robbins, who was the county agent 
in Tazewell county, Illinois, for sev- 
eral years, but who has recently been 
the manager of a large farm in Adams 
county, is now the agent in De Witt 
county. 
Robbins welcomes him back into the 
Work. 





Madison Forms Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—The breeders of Madison county, 
lowa, met recently in the Farm Bureau 
office and formed a county breeders’ 
éssociation. Some of the immediate 
Projects which they are getting behind 
are pure-bred gilt club and a pure- 
tred calf club. 





First Live Stock Survey—The live 
Stock survey which is to be conducted 
M Illinois by the Illinois Agricultural 
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This Steel 


Especially for Fordson Tractor 


Wood Bros. Individual Thresher is 
built on exactly the same principle as the large 
separators Wood Bros. have been building 
for years. Like the Model T Ford Chassis, 
the principle of Wood Bros. machines has not 
changed because it is right—and gets maxi- 
mum results. It operates with one-third the 
crew a big threshing rig requires. 


Cylinder is 20 inches—rear 36 inches, 
the right proportions to save your grain. 
You can’t save grain with a wide cylinder 
and a small rear. That is where the big waste 
comes with most small machines. Wood 
Bros. 34 years as practical threshermen has 
told them exactly the right proportions to 
save grain. That is why the INDIVIDUAL 
for Fordsons is 20x36. 


The heavy 12-bar cylinder in the 
INDIVIDUAL equalizes the draft and holds 
a steady motion. This a very important 
feature of the INDIVIDUAL for use with 
your Fordson. This heavy cylinder keeps 
the feed from choking up, and the 63 big steel 
teeth in it will cut the grain from the heads 
in the toughest kind of work. 


Wood Bros. INDIVIDUAL Thresh- 
eris built for the busy farm r who doesn’t 
want to spend a lot of time tinkering with 
complicated machinery. It uses only five 
belts—and has less than half the number of 
parts of the average machine. 


Wood Bros. warranty gives INDI- 
VIDUAL owners these guarantees: to thresh 
grain clean from the heads; to save the grain; 
to operate with less power than any thresher 
of same size and equipment, threshing the 
same amount of grain; to thresh clover and 
all small seeds; cylinder will not wrap in any 
grain, wet or dry. Wood Bros. further war- 
rant all parts of the INDIVIDUAL against 
defective materials for one year, and shaft- 
ings against breakage for five years. 


Wood Bros. INDIVIDUAL Thresh- 
er, built of steel, is the best machine for use 
with your Fordson. We’ve tested it and we 
know. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


DES MOINES 
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A threshing job done by the INDIVIDUAL 
and a Fordson near Davenport, Iowa. 


Separator Built 




















Last year 150 Fordson owners in this territory 
bought and used INDIVIDUAL Separators. Every 
one of these farmers found the INDIVIDUAL sat- 
isfactory in every way. It operated easily with their 
Fordson. It threshed their grain clean. It gave 
them no mechanical trouble. 

The perfect performance of the INDIVIDUAL 
with the Fordson attracted our attention. We 
worked it out ona big threshing job of our own— 
we compared its work with other small threshers 
—and from our own experience satisfied ourselves 
that the best thresher on the market for use 
with the Fordson Tractor is a 


wooD BROS. 


NBIVIDUAL 


WOOD BROS., MFRS., DES MOINES 
It will save you many hard-earned dollars because it 


Saves your thresher bills. 

Saves your grain because you can thresh when you are 
ready. No waiting for the threshermen who might be a 
month away from your place, while your grain lies out 
in the field, bleaching and sprouting. 

Saves your grain because you can see toit yourself that the 
job is done right. The work is not rushed through by a 
big threshing crew anxious to get to the next job. 

Saves you that three or four weeks of extra work at thresh- 
ing time that you have been required to exchange with 
the whole neighborhood in order to get your threshing 
done when your turn came. 

Saves the good wife the job of cooking and feeding a whole 
township. 











Be independent of the weather—free from worry. 
A few bushels of grain saved per acre—a threshing 
bill saved—worry and disappointment that hurt a 
man more than hard work all gone, will repay you 
double fold ina short time. Your Fordson and 
the INDIVIDUAL Thresher will answer your 
threshing problems this year and for all years to 
come. 

There is an INDIVIDUAL user near you. Ask us for his 
name. See your Fordson dealer. He can give you all the 
facts about this speedy, clean-threshing separator for your 
Fordson. We can guarantee delivery on a limited number of 
INDIVIDUALS in time for threshing if your order is placed 
with your Fordson dealer at once. 
















DISTRIBUTORS 





Sioux Falls 


















Asssociation was 
county. 
in a good way to the request for the 
information. 
some very valuable figures and help to 

pave the way for the live stock report- | 
ing service which is to follow as a | 
mid-west project. 


Constructive 
county agricultural agent of Hart coun- 
Kentucky, 
statement in his Farm Bureau letter: 
“The agricultural press, that is, such 
papers as 


ty; 


started in Knox | 
The farmers are responding 


This survey should give 


dal,” 





Farm Papers—The | 


makes the following 


and Wallaces’ Farm- 





tions. 


Will Try to Buy Sugar—In order to 
get the sugar that is necessary for the 
canning season, the Williamson coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, of Illinois, is endeav- 
oring to start a pool to buy a large 
quantity of sugar. 
needed action, but will be a difficult 
one to handle under present condi- 


Farm Bureau progress in such papers | Albert from the data that he had col- 
as these. 
merit your full support, because they 

are publishing really vital information, | 
and not murder, arson, theft and scan- | 


| lected from the county agents of the 
state. His statement shows that there 
| is a shortage in the state, but it is 
| nearer to 1,500 than the figure named. 
| It was important that this mistake be 
corrected for several reasons. Mr. Al- 
| bert states that the labor situation is 
| hardly as critical in the state at the 
present time as it was a month ago. 


These constructive papers 








Subsidiary Business Organization— 
All of the business operations of the 
Farm Bureau work in Edgar county, 


This is a much- 


This 


er, is taking up the cudgel in behalf 
of the much-imposed-upon farmer, and 
good results are bound to come from 
this wholesale education of the dear 
public. Mr. Member, Mr. Progressive 
Farmer, you should be keeping up with 





Farm Labor Report Corrected—A re- 
port printed in some of the papers that 
Iowa was needing 150,000 farm hands 
was promptly corrected by George B. 


| Illinois, are now being handled by the 
} 
| 


Edgar County Seed Association. 
association now has hired its own 
manager and stenographer and stands 
on its own feet. One of the recent 
savings which they made was $1,500 


| on a car of seed potatoes. 
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USING THE CAMERA ON THE FARM 


While the contributions for our pho- 
tograph page have been increasing in 
number and in merit since the depart- 


ment was started, it is still evident 


that not enough of our readers are 
using cameras, or using them with | 
enough skill to get the full results 
out of their worl We are therefore 
starting a series of articles, of which 
this is the first, to discuss the various | 
phases of photograpl work in a way 
to make the use of the cam 


farm of more pleasure and benefit to 
our readers 


The profit-making sid f camera 
work is very often not sufficiently 
realized. For the man who has stock 
to sell and who is doing any sort of a 
mail order business, the camera and | 
the skill to use it are essentials of ef- | 
ficient salesmanship A photograph | 
of a calf or pig will often clinch a sale 


where a letter will leave the prospec- 
tive buyer cold. Record photography 
of a sort that keeps a check on the 
progress of the crops in different 
fields, under different conditions of 
fertility, is also of much 
trying out limestone or rock phosphate 
for the first time, it will be a great 
addition to your farm records if you 
can photograph the treated and un- 
treated fields at the same time 

From the point of view of farm de- 
velopment, photography is very much 





h benefit In | 


( 


| 

. ‘ : : } 

worth while. To the farmer who came 
to a barren prairie farm some years | 


‘ 


ago, its progress from that place to it 
present condition, with good buildings, 
windbreak, orchards and, other im- | 
provements, is a subject for photo- 
graphs of exceptional interest to him 
and to his family. The delight of hav- 
ing photographs of the children at va- 
rious ages is also, of course, an im- 








en ae 


By EDWIN A. FALK get you a pleasing print of your at. 


tempt if you put a little consideration 
| into the way you take your pictures. 

In making pictures with any cam. 
era there are several things to take 
care of aside from the finishing, so the 
following suggestions will concern 
only the snapping of the pictures 





Of course, the first thing to do aft 
you have learned something of the op- 
eration of the shutter, focusing device 
and so forth, fr6m the book that came 
with your camera, will be to load the 
roll of film into the camera. A word 
of warning follows. It has become the 
belief among many that they can stop 
anywhere in almost any light and in- 








sert the roll of film into the camera. 








portant reason for learning to use the 


camera with skill. 

The best thing about photography 
is that it does not require an extraor- 
dinary amount of expense to start the 
work. Good cameras can be purchased 
all the way from $3 up. A post-card 
sized camera is perhaps the best for 
farm pictures, and a good one can be 
purchased for around $20. 


There has become a popular belief | 





among beginners in photography that 
all there is to securing a pleasing pic- | to hunt up some shady spot in which 
ture is to push the button and the | to load your camera. If you can not 


person who does the finishing will do 





You can do this, but by so doing you 
| are increasing your chance of failure 
| about one or two per cent. The rea. 
| son for this statement follows: 

You may have had films come back 
from your finisher that he did not prin 
because there was a black streak run- 
ning well into the center of your pic- 
ture. This would show as a white 
patch across the print, and hence 
would spoil its beauty. Now these 
black streaks were caused by lig! 
striking the edges of the film in k 


oo 


+ 


ing the camera. This action of the 


light on the film is known as fog. If 
you care to take the chance, well and 
good, but it is always the safest plan 





do better, turn your back to the light 


rest. Now. a finisher of amateur | 2nd load the camera in the shade of 


work is only a human being, and the | your body. 
poor fellow generally gets the brunt The next step will be to line the 
of the blame from the beginner for | subject up in your finder and focus the 


failure in making a picture of camera lens. By this we mean to set 


what was snapped. It is much easier | the pointer over the correct foot dis- 
for the man who does this finishing to | 


tance as indicated by the scale on the 





The sturdy trappercan stand 
the hardships of the frozen North 
—he is hardened to them. 


Gillette Non-Skid Tires stand 
the grind of travel —because they 
are med to the hardships of 
road and climate and possess th 
proper non-skid principle. 


Bite deep into dirt roads— 
hold fast to smooth, slippery pave- 
ments. 


Wear down slowly—evenly. Due to 
the improved Gillette Chilled Rub- 
ber Process. It reduces sand blisters 
—eliminates all tread separation 
with its resultant blow-outs. Second 
year sale of Gillette Tires wasgreater 
than the second year sale of any 
other tire. 

If there is no Gillette dealer in your 
town, write our general sales office. 

GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Gen. Sales Office, 1834 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 

































Cheap 
pumping 


the wind ' 
use e wind & 
ARMERS all over the coun P- 
have proven that the ECLIPS 
WOOD WINDMILL insures a 
reliable water supply at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Some ECLIPSE WINDMILLS erected 
38 years ago are still pumpin§—with 
no repair bills. On this basis, the cost 
of your water supply is about $1.65 a 4 
year if you use the ECLIPSE. 


Efficient —will pump water with only a light 
breeze blowin§}. Requires only occasional 
oiling—has direct stroke—no Zears—but litele 


friction — noiseless. 










Have your dealer tell 
you about the superior 
construction of the 
ECLIPSE, its lon} life 
and other features. 
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bed of your camera. Of course, if you 
are using a box or fixed focus camera 
there will be no need to bother about 
focusing. When you locate the sub- 
ject in the finder of your camera, do 
not try to see how close you can come 
to your subject with the camera with- 
out cutting off part of the object, as a 
finder is sometimes a poor sort of a 
guesser, and if you get too close you 
will generally amputate a part of the 
subject. The reason for this error is 
due to the finder. The finder gives 
you a general line-up of what you are 

taking, but it can not always be relied 
upon to tell you exactly what your pic- 
ture will include. The lens on this 
finder does not produce an image of 
exactly the same proportions that 
the lens which takes the picture pro- 
duces. Another thing to remember in 
this connection is that it is not at all 
advisable to work closer than six feet 
from your subject with the ordinary 
camera, as it will not bring an object 
into sharp focus at a closer distance 
inless you use an auxiliary lens at- 
tachment. -If you are using a folding 

amera it will be a good plan to set 
the pointer at the twenty-five-foot 
mark and use your camera set at this 
mark until you become familiar with 
estimating distances. With the point- 
er set at this mark, all objects in your 
general view and group work will be 
in good focus. 

When locating the view in your find- 
be sure that you are holding the 
amera perfectly level. Do not try to 
tilt the camera to try to get the top 
of a high building into the picture 
space, as in so doing you will get an 
mage in which the lines converge at 
the top. It is equally important to see 
hat you do not tilt the camera side- 
wise when you make the shot, as this 
will result in your getting the picture 
crosswise on the film. 

The length of time that the light is 
allowed to pass thru the lens and act 


er 


upon the film is known of as expo- 
sure. This action of the light, or ex- 
posure, is the chief factor in good 


snap-shot work. It is upon this that 
at least 80 per cent of your success 
or failure is hinged. From the experi- 
ence of the writer as a finisher of am- 
ateur work, it has been found that at 
Jeast 50 per cent of the amateur’s fail- 
ures are due to under-exposure, or not 
a long enough exposure. This is the 
result of trying to take snap- 
shots late in the evening, in the early 
morning, or in dull light with the box 
and poorer grade of folding cameras. 

is planned to present an entire ar- 
ticle on exposure later on, so we will 
merely offer now a few suggestions in 
passing that will be a help to the be- 
ginner. Don’t try to take a picture 
earlier than 8 a. m. or later than 6 
Pp. m. with the ordinary box camera. 
Don't try it with the single-lens fold- 
ng camera with a shutter speed of 
ne twenty-fifth part of a second or 


cirect 


shorter, if your subject presents many 
shadows. The result will almost in- 
ariably be a failure. You can take 


out in the open in 
g00d light at this time, but your mar- 
gin of success is very narrow. Success 
is possible only in the summer season 
of the year and when the sun is unusu- 
ally bright. You can take many very 
fine pictures early in the morning or 
later in the evening by providing your- 
self with a good firm support for the 
camera and making two or three snaps 
in rapid succession. In doing this, be 
very careful not to move the camera 
in the least or a blurred image will 
result. 

For your first pictures, it will be 
best to stand with your back to the 
fun and have your subject face you, 
this will give you the best lighting 
for your beginning work. Hold the 
camera well up against the body, take 
@ good, deep breath and shoot. 

Take as much care in unloading the 
camera as you did in loading it up, as 
the film is as liable to fog now as it 
Was when you placed it in the camera. 
Roll the paper all up firmly on the 
Spool and seal with the sticker that is 


subjects that are 


as 








fastened on the outside of the paper | 


=. 
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near the end. Always be sure to roll 
the film up tightly and seal. If you 
can find no sealer, wran a string 
around the roll. This will keep the 
film from unrolling, and, consequently, 
being spoiled. 





What Tight Money Means 


Many people have been criticizing 
the Federal Reserve Board because it 
has so continuously raised interest 
rates during the past six months. If 
it wanted to, the Federal Reserve 
Board could lower interest rates by 
about 2 per cent, and lend from two 
billion to three billion dollars more 
than it is lending at the present time. 
Rather than do this, the Federal Re- 
serve Board definitely decided more 
than six months ago that it would 
gradually increase interest rates, in 
an effort to keep prices from ad- 
vancing. 

Unquestionably, the high interest 
rates brought about by the Federal Re- 
serve Board have helped to check 
speculation, and they have undoubted- 
ly had an influence in causing low 
cattle and hog prices during the past 


six months. However, many keen busi- | 
ness men express the fear that high | 


interest rates at this stage of the 
game will, by discouraging production, 
serve to maintain a scarcity and high 
prices for many necessities of life. 





If the Federal Reserve Board main- | 


tains its present attitude next fall, 
there probably will be a great shortage 
of meat in the spring and summer of 
1921. Really, it would seem that the 
Federal Reserve Board has gone just 
about far enough in the raising of in- 
terest rates. The farmers will have 
great need for money at reasonable 
rates of interest next fall, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should prepare it- 
self to meet these needs. If the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board does not furnish 
the farmers money at a reasonable 
rate of interest next fall, city people 
may expect extraordinarily high meat 
prices in the spring and summer 
921. 





Spraying for Melon Lice 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What can we use for lice on melon 
vines?” 

Probably as convenient a thing to 
use as any is Black-leaf 40, which can 
be bought at most drug stores. Direc- 
tions for dilution are given on the can. 
In our experience, however, it is ordi- 
narily necessary to use two or three 
times as strong a solution of the Black- 
leaf 40 as the directions indicate. Lice 
are killed only by contact with the 
spray, and it is necessary to spray 
very thoroly in order that so far as 
possible all the lice may be reached. 
Special attention must be paid to the 
under sides of the leaves, and the 
spraying must begin before the leaves 
begin to curl badly. 





Growing Maples From Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When should maple seed be picked 
and how and when should they be 
planted?” 

Pick the seeds as soon as they are 
ripe, and either plant them at once 
or else dry them and store over until 
next year. Probably the best scheme 
is to plant the seeds as soon as they 
are ripe, locating the seed bed if pos- 
sible on the east or north side of a 
building or grove, so that it may be 
shaded during a part of the day. Plant 
the seeds about one inch deep in drills 
about two and a half feet apart, put- 
ting in one seed about every half inch. 





The Poor Cotton Crop 


Cold weather in the spring is very 
hard on the cotton crop. Weather 
conditions have been peculiarly un- 
favorable this spring, and the govern- 
ment reports the cotton condition late 
in May as the poorest on record. It 
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for Chevrolet, Maxwell, 
Smoothness 


Chevrolet Maxwell 





KOKOMO, 


KINGSTON 


CARBURETORS 





Special Kingston models, all fully guaranteed, 
Buick and Dodge cars. 
and flexibility, 
tained power with any Kingston carburetor, 
all dealers, or send order direct to us. 


BYRNE , KINGSTON & COMPANY 


artment 


Kingston pep, Kings- 
ton economy, Kingston 
durability have long been 
known to Ford owners. 
Here is the best Ford 
carburetor Kingston has 
ever devised,—quick on 
pickup, turns fuel into 
perfect gas, cleans it and 
delivers it HOT to mo- 
tor. Thousands of en- 
thusiastic users. Sent 
complete with fuel strainer 
and separator and special air 
preheating device, ready to 

install. At all dealers, or 

send direct to us. 
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per cent of normal, as 
compared with 76 per cent last year 
and a ten-year average of 79 per cent. 
Of course, the weather from now on 
may be favorable enough to cause con- 


is given as 62 


. . . 2 | 
siderable improvement in the crop, but 


it must be remembered that severe 
spring damage of the cotton crop is or- 
dinarily a more permanent affair than 
severe spring damage of the corn 
crop. Without question, we are due 
for another year of cotton shortage 
and correspondingly high prices for 
cotton goods. For several years the 
cotton farmers have done their best 
to secure short cotton crops by plant- 
ing a reduced acreage, and the weath- 
er has helped them out in their en- 
deavors by cutting down the acre 
yield. 





Bare Spot in Alfalfa Field 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a small field of alfalfa in 
which there is a good stand except in 
spots here and there. In these spots 
there are small plants, but they do 
not seem to grow vigorously. Will it 
pay us to try thickening up the stand 
by putting in alfalfa seed in these thin 
spots?” 

Spots of this sort are generally due 
not to lack of seed, but to something 
wrong with the soil. Even tho our 
correspondent puts in new seed under 
the very best of conditions, we very 
much doubt if he will get a satisfac- 
tory stand. Sometimes there are spots 
here and there over a field when the 
soil is decidedly lacking in lime. There 
may be certain unknown substances in 
the soil which makes it poisonous to 
alfalfa. If our correspondent could 
apply manure and limestone to these 
spots, it might possibly be worth while 
for him to try re-seeding them. Other- 
wise we are inclined to think that it is 
seed thrown away. Nearly all of our 
readers who have tried thickening up 
a stand of alfalfa have reported 
failure. 
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GENUINE 
/ ROLLER 
Jan, CHAIN 

ELEVATOR 


THE > TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 






THE STRONGEST BUILT 


The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest to install, best 
built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 30 bu. per 
minute. Write today for Fres BLure Prints 
and HanpsoMeE Book. A. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Morton, if. 


W LIGHTNING RODS\_ 
14c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete 
with full directions for installing. No 
agents. You get wholesale price. 
Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
) Pay after you ere satisfied. Our Rods are se- 
iw curely protecting thousands of farm homes an 
will protect yours. Write postal for FREE book 
on lightning protection. ells ay pte the 
facts you will be interestedin. Ask f. 
deseph A. Scott, President 
= 4. Ae scott COMPANY 
Monmouth, Ul. 


Hold-Fast 
Halters 


Are guaranteed against 
breakage. A new haiter 
given should a HOLD-FAS8T 
break within one year. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
“The Green Tag of Guaranty” 


E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, 0 






























Sex. 
KODAKERS 


Your money back if we fail to convince you that our 
enlarging and finishing of films excel what you are 
now getting. You can’t lose. It’s worth a trial. 
Your next film and 25¢c and we will surprise you. 
Better doitnow. MOREAU'S PHOTO FINISHING 
SERVICE (established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn 











When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 





. 7° 
Army Worm and Variegated 
Cut-Worm 

Last year thruout Iowa there was 
considerable damage to alfalfa and in 
gome cases to other crops from the 
variegated cut-worm. In fields 
there were also a few army worms no- 
ticed. These worms apparently were 
attacked by parasites in the nature of 


blow-flies, so that they may not be as 


some 


numerous this year as last, but they 
may make their appearance this time 
in different localities if they are not 


present where they were last year. 
One of the best means of control of 


these worms is that of a bran mash 
poison. This poison is also good for 
the control of grasshoppers It is 


jran, twenty pounds; 
London 


made as follows: 
white arsenic, paris green or 
purple, one pound; syrup or cheap mo- 
lasses, two quarts; oranges or lemons, 
three fruits; water, three and one-half 


gallons. In preparing the bran mash, 
mix the bran, white arsenic, Paris 
green or London purple thoroly in a 


wash tub while dry. Squeeze the juice 
of the oranges or lemons into the wa- 
ter, chop the remaining pulp and peel 
to fine bits or run them thru a meat 
grinder and add them to the water. 
Dissolve the syrup in the water and 
wet the bran and poison with the mix- 
ture, stirring at the same time so as 
to dampen the mash thoroly. Sow 
the bran mash broadcast in the infest- 
ed area early in the morning. 





Time of Hay Cutting 


Any one of several factors may de- 
cide the time of cutting hay. It may 
be the labor question this year. Usu- 
ally, however, the question is decided 
by other factors. In cutting alfalfa, 
the question should be decided by 
watching for the young shoots or buds 
to put in their appearance. If the cut- 
ting is delayed long past this point, 
the shoots will be partly clipped off 
and the next crop reduced If the 
shoots have not appeared, then the 
next crop will be slower coming on 
and will be lighter. In cutting clover, 
the deciding factor is usually whether 
or not a seed crop is expected from the 
second cutting. Under ordinary condi- 
tions there seems to be a better chance 
for a seed crop when the first cutting 
is made reasonably early. The qual- 
ity of the hay in the first cutting is 
also better if the cutting is not de- 
layed too long, altho some exceptions 
must be taken where there is consid- 
erable timothy mixed with the clover 








Haying Tools 

Probably no other branch of farm- 
ing has developed as many labor-sav- 
ing tools in recent years as has hay- 
ing. The side delivery rake is a not- 
able example. The hay loader is of 
equal importance. It not only 
man power, but speeds up the opera- 
tion. Where hay is being stacked in 
the field, the modern hay sweep and 
the hay stacker certainly beat the old 
method of bunching, strong-arming 
both onto the load and onto the stack. 
When the hay is put into the barn the 
modern forks and the hay slings do 
the job easily and quickly. The hay 
slings are coming into prominence 
rapidly as new barns are being built, 
as they handle a large volume of hay 
quickly, the hay spveads easily in the 
mow if care is used in handling it, and 
they clean up the racks better than 
forks. 





Cabbage Worms 


The cabbage worm is probably the 
worst of all the pests that bother cab- 
bage. It and the white butterfly, which 
is its parent, are well known. The 
butterflies are on the wing from early 
morning until dusk. They appear in 


the early spring, and usually are more 


or less common until frost. The eggs 





which they lay hatch in from four to 
eight days, and the larva or worm 
eats voraciously and grows rapidly. | 


The best remedy is paris green or lead 
arsenate applied as a spray i 





y, starting 
in when the cabbages are so small 
to prevent the worms from getting into 
the heads of the cabbages. This spray- 
ing should continue until the 
are at least half grown. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


(Secretaries of organizations are in\ 
to send in notices of future meetir 
thirty days in advance if possible.) 


as 











Executive Committee Iowa F. B. F., 
Ames, Iowa, June 21st. 

Presidents and Secretaries Mid-West 
Farm Bureaus, Ames, Ia., June 22d. 


Poultry Culling School, Ames, Iowa, 
June 21-26th. 

Iowa Poultry Breeders’ Association 
Day, Ames, Iowa, June 25th. 

Iowa Bankers’ Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 28-29th. 

Coéperative Elevators Discuss State 
Exchange, East Lansing, Mich., 


June 29-30th. 
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Port Huron 


Thresher backed by 69 years building experience 





Insures— 


Thorough Separation—By feeding high on the cylinder and making the 
straw travel three-fourths of the way around and up on the back side 
between the grate bar fingers and beater, just back of cylinder, we have 

} found the rusher does about 95% of its separating at this place. Then 
to save the other 5% comes fifteen feet more of upward and backward 
separation travel before delivery to blower. During this travel the straw 
is continuously loosened from underneath by vigorous upward move- 
ments of kicking finger. This is known as the famous Port Huron 
Mule Kick Separator. 

Excclient Clcaning—One of the greatest prides of our mechanical depart- 
ment is our specially constructed pontine, purpose cleaning mili, which is 
suspended by vibrating hanger to give a motion similar to that of a 
person shaking an old-fashioned hand sieve. 

This motion is assisted by two independent wind boards giving absolute 
control of the blast as to location and volume—thus giving separation 
over entire surface of the sieve. 

This is the reason the Port Huron will handle any kind 
may raise on your farm. 


of seed you 


Convenience of Operation—All oil and grease cups as well as all 
adjustments of concaves, wind boards and sieves are on the outside and 
can be looked after while tbe machine is running. 

Minimum Repair Bills—An all hard wood frame, well braced inside 
and out and with a great many malleable castings, and a life guarantee 
on teeth, make for small repair bills. 


Satisfaction to Operators 


By saving your grain thru thorough separation—thereby insuring yeu 
against waste. 

By doing you good cleaning thru our special cleaning mill, thereb 

5 5 t 4 y 


insuring you the ‘‘top of the market prices.’ 
By building thresher having the convenience of the operator as well as 
his repair cost in mind. 
We lay claim to our fifth insurance, ‘‘Satisfaction to you as an operator.’’ 
Five sizes, from 20x34 to 36x60 
Write us for further information on size best adapted for your power. 


PORT HURON MACHINERY CO. 
Lincoln 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Minneapolis Des Moines 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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|Warburton Hog Oiler 
i The Oiler That Oils 


; _ The Warburton Hog Oiler is 
: installed as a swinging door to 
: the hog house or asa gateway 
between two pens. It oils every 
hog and oils it all over without 

















‘ ar trouble or effort. Price $12.50. 
Xe ; Comes fully guaranteed. Money 
b back if not thoroughly satisfac- 

mig tory. Write today. 











a & “tk Metal Products Go. 
ff 318 S. Delaware Ave. 
Mason City, lowa 
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EXER vineness 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,;Side Bone, or similar 
seen re gets horse going sound. 
t acts mildly ——s and good re- 
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sults are lasting. not blister oa? np OOS 
or remove the hair and horse can ™, 2 on = st re 2; a 











be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 

each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic linimeont 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
targed Giands, Wens, ises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you | 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers | 
or delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. | 
' W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass. 


ay Horse Hide, large. : ---- -- : $700 
© hides, email horse hides, 
sheep pelts bought at highest market value 
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‘We haul local growers’ fruits and delicate vegetables, such as lettuce, 
on pneumatics— Goodyear Cord Tires— because they are marketed in 
better condition this way and buyers give first choice to produce so 
protected. Our Goodyear Cord Tires run everywhere in cultivated 
fields and in a sandy orchard and deliver mileages to 15,000.’’— 
C. C. McIntosh, of McIntosh & Andru, Truckmen, Palmetto, Florida 





es 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Kubver Co, 








S statements like this make apparent, more 
and more farmers are preventing the 
bruising of fruit, mutilation of delicate vege- 
tables and much shrinkage in livestock by 
hauling on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


In this way they reverse the situation that ex- 
isted when solid-tired trucks or wagons were 
used with a resulting loss in crops, stock weight 
and general income due to slow, jarring trans- 
port. 


On the resilient Goodyear Cord Tires a farm 
truck delivers smoothly and quickly, safeguard- 
ing the original condition of the load so as to 
secure the best prices for it. 
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The able pneumatics thus become important 
factors in the marketing of perishable produce 
and carefully fattened animals, as well as in 
practically all the work of raising and handling 
on and off the farm. 


The excellent and often unusual mileages 
obtained from these tires attest the toughness 
of Goodyear Cord construction developed with 
that extraordinary manufacturing carefulness 
which protects our good name. 

Farmers’ records, detailing how pneumatics 
assist Crop moving, motorization, chores and 


other activities, can be obtained by mail from 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


ake 


Wa 
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CORD TIRES 


~ 





Akron, Ohio. 
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A Check-Rein on your Tractor 
ame Why? How the full power of the tractor 


can be put to work by scientific lubrication 


OU can’t do your best work in uncomfortable 
clothes. Your horses can’t in ill-fitting har- 
ness. Their harness must leave them free to put 
their whole strength to their work. 

Why let friction be a check-rein on your tractor? 
reduces increases the 


Excessive friction 


costs for fuel and oil, and wears out your tractor 


power, 


before its time. 


Scientific lubrication eliminates excessive fric- 


tion. The moving parts slide past each other 
easily. More power goes to the driving wheels or 
belt pulley, where it can do useful work. 

The correct oil for your tractor is an oil not only 
of the highest quality but also of the correct body 
to suit the operating conditions of your engine. 

There is a grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that will 
meet with scientific exactness the lubricating re- 
quirements of your tractor. 

Gargoyle Mobiloils have been proven right under 
severe tests. Why not get the increased power 
and increased fuel and oil economy that scientific 
lubrication will bring? The red Gargoyle signs 
show where you can get the correct grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils for your tractor. 


onicoree 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 






Ia buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is sater to purchass 


. in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U. 8. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 





class of machinery Obtainable everywhere in the world, 
DOMESTIC New York Philadel " Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan 
BRANCHES: _Bostoa Pittsburgh Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 
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Adjusting Shovel Cultivators 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Many farmers assume that little or 
no attention need be paid to the prop- 
er adjustment of the shovel cultivator, 
so long as the shovels will go thru the 
ground reasonably well and tear up 
the weeds; but this is not true. I have 
seen many cases where the cultivator 
was doing poor work and at excessive 
labor to both team and operator, be- 
cause of faulty adjustments The 
points to be observed particularly in 
adjusting are: Lubrication, balance of 
frame, position of seat, hitch, spacing 
and alignment of gangs, fenders or 
shields, springs and depth adjustment, 
and shovels. Too many operators ig- 
nore all of these ex- 
cept that of the 





and distance from front shovel, both 
of which will have to be learned large 
ly by experience and trial. One of the 
most vivid recollections of my boy. 
hood work in plowing corn was a con 
stant struggle to keep the fenders on 
my cultivator at what I considered the 
most satisfactory height. The trouble 
was due to the extremely poor design 
of the adjustment clamp and to tl! 
having used a small carriage bolt in a 
round hole, so that the bolt would turn 
every time I tried to tighten the nut 
Even on the present day models, this 
often a weak point and the 
cause of much trouble. My advice to 
anyone having sim. 


is very 








shovels, and adjust 


ilar trouble is tg 
throw away the 


round headed bolt, 





these very poorly. 





It should be un- 
necessary to state 
that the cultivator 
wheels should be 
well lubricated at 
regular intervals, if 
the operator has 
any consideration 
for either his team 
or his implement. In 
many of the later 


put in one with a 
square head and 
well threaded down, 
oil the threads well, 
put on a steel lock 
washer, screw the 
nut down tight, and 
you will have ne 
need of bothering 
with it again until 
you need to read- 





models, lubrication 
is secured by filling 
the hub with hard oil, and one filling 
is sufficient to last the whole season. 
In others dependence is still placed in 
lubricating oil, and this should be at- 
tended to every day or so. 

It is just as necessary, especially in 
the two-row cultivators, that all slid- 
ing and rocking joints should be regu- 
larly lubricated, if the cultivating work 
is to be done with the least effort of 
man and team. 

In most of the later types of riding 
cultivators there are adjustments for 
balancing the weight of the driver 
against that of the implement, so as 
to get just enough weight at the end 
of the tongue to hold it from tipping 
up, and still get no appreciable weight 
on the horses’ necks. This adjustment 
will need to be changed whenever a 
change of operators makes a marked 
change in either the weight on the 
seat or the position of the seat, as the 
latter is moved back for a tall man or 
forward for a short man or boy. Care 
should be taken that, with the gangs 
down in position to work, the driver 
can just tip the tongue a trifle by lean- 
ing far back in the seat. If the driver 
wishes to use the implement as a walk- 
ing cultivator, he should try, either by 
a readjustment of the balance or by 
putting a weight on the seat, to make 
up for this change in the distribution 
of the weight. 

Two things should be kept in mind 
in adjusting the hitch on a cultivator. 
One is to hitch the singletree at such 
a height that the horse can pull the 
load with the least draft and the great- 
est comfort. In general, the singletree 





should be at such a height that it will 
be on a straight line extending from 
the shovels in the ground to the point 


the traces attached to the 
This is more nearly the nat- 
ural pull for the horse than to have the 


as to make 


where are 


singletree at such a height 
the traces horizontal. 

The other thing to be watched is the 
point where the draft is applied to the 
gangs. On some cultivators, there is 
a vertical adjustment at the 
front of the gangs, so that by hitching 
higher or lower, the gang will run 
shallower or deeper in the ground. The 
prorer adjustment here will make con- 
side able difference in the labor of get- 
ting ibe shovels to run at the desired 
depth. 

A very important point in doing a 
close and satisfactory job of cultivat- 
ing small corn, especially if the 
is cloddy or wet in s to have 
the adjustment for shields. 
Some people prefer the solid shields, 


clevis 


2) 


soil 


omte 


spots, 


correct 


|} some the rod type, others the rotating 


star-shaped kind. 
they should be set at the proper height 











Whatever the type. 


just the fenders or 
take them off. 
The gangs should be adjusted first 
to the proper distance apart. Obvi- 
ously they will need to be closer to 


gether the first plowing and wider 
apart after that. In some models, es 
pecially of the two-row types, the 


gangs are spaced by means of a iever, 
In others, this spacing must be done 
by loosening a set-screw and moving 
the front of the gang in or out along 
the axle. Whatever the method, it 
should not be neglected, but care must 
be taken that when the gangs are 
proper distance apart the gang beams 
should run parallel. 

Many cultivators also 
rangement whereby the 
held perpendicular to the row, no mat- 
ter how far the gangs are pushed to 
one side, and occasionally this wil 
need checking up to see that it is in 
proper adjustment. 

The gangs should also be so adj 
ed that the shovels will 
proper depth with little or no pressure 
from the operator. The depth is really 
a combination of several factors, such 
as spring tension, hitch at front of 
gang, sharpness of shovels, ang 
which shovels are set, and so on 

Above all things, the shovels tl 
must be kept properly sharp 
ened and scoured. No money spent for 
repair work will bring “better returns 
than in having the cultivator shovels 
pointed and sharpened and polished 
each spring, and heavy 
or oil should be kept with the 


the 


have an ar- 
shovels 


run at ie 


selves 


some grease 


ment constantly and a little applied 
every night, to be sure that no rust 
collects. 


t is also important that the sho 

the proper angle, and 

this be uniform in all of them. In s ? 
cases this angle is fixed, but in most 
models some adjustme! 
which the angle can be varied slig 
A common angle is 
the diagram, in which a 
across the middle of the 
will make an angle of about 40 degrees 
with the horizontal or that if the dis 


be set at 


there is 


shown in “A 
line di 
top si 


tance O-F is 12 inches that of F-G will 
be about 10 inches 

It is hardly possible to give any fig- 
ures which will apply to all imple 


ments and all conditions, as the best 
angle will be affected by the length 
of the shovel, the amount of curve it 


has, the character and condition of the 
soil and so on. Obviously, the best 
angle may be changed slightly on the 
same cultivation by a differen n 
the length and curve given the point 


By trials, however, the angle for best 
results can be determined, and the 
shovels can set to this angie 2 
case they become loosened It i 
experienced in getting a siarr 


be 


culty is 


June 


the 
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Is Your Harvest a Harvest of Expense? 
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You can hire “Cherokee” to work for you for years to come by paying him 
the hired man’s wages and expense for one week. Why not be independent of 
high priced eight- hour labor? Price of Fordson Tractor Guide $37.50. Price of 
Fordson Implement Hitch $12.50. Write today for complete information. 


| CHEROKEE GUIDE CO.. Dept. F, Cherokee, Iowa 
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shovel to penetrate, setting the blade 
to run a little flatter should give a lit- 
tle more suck and overcome the trou- 
ble. If set too flat, however, it will 
not penetrate so well. Shovels set too 
straight up and down usually will 
jump or skip along and will require 
more effort to hold them in the ground 


and hence cause heavier draft. Under 
such conditions they usually will not 
scour well 











must be set to 
the dirt properly. If the inner 
the dirt toward 
tendency will be to 
and the 
set to throw the dirt 


direction, so 


Also shovel 
throw 
shovel is set to 
the rows, the 
crowd the gangs 
shovels should be 
slightly in the 


the 





throw 





out, outer 






T sife 
oppo aut 








































that the gangs will tend to run prac- 
tically straight. If anything, it is bet 
ter to have the gangs crowd out a little 
rather than as this tendency can be 


chain con- 
throw- 


link or 
without 


the 
them 
work on the operator 


overcome with 
nection between 
ing undue 

Where the shovel persists in work- 
ing loose on the shank, a steel lock 
washer put under the nut will stop all 
such trouble These washers can be 
purchased from any up-to-date hard- 
ware store or from a garage. 


Spraying Potatoes 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What should I use to spray my po- 
tatoes with for leaf blight and bugs?” 
Three pounds of arsenate of lead 
dissolved in fifty gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture makes an excellent potato 
spray for both blight and bugs. The 
first spray should be given when the 
potatoes eight inches high, and 
the spraying should be repeated every 
ten Bordeaux mixture may be 
bought prepared or it may be 
made at home from copper sulphate, 
stone lime and water. Dissolve four 
or five pounds of copper sulphate in 
twenty-five gallons of water and slack 
five pounds of stone lime in a small 

f and then 


quantity of water, 
in another twenty-five gallons of wa- 


are 


days. 
already 


dissolve 


ter Mix the twenty-five gallons of 
copper sulphate solution with the 
twenty-five gallons of lime solution 
and then pour the mixture thru a 
strainer to take out all the undissolved 


the 
small patch 


gene! 


particles which might clog 
er Vhere there is only a 
of potatoes to be sprayed it is 
ally much more convenient to buy the 
Bordeaux mixture already prepared 
There are certain commercial 
preparations which are the equivalent 
of a mixture of Bordeaux and arsenate 
of lead, and are goed both for blight 
and bugs. 


spray- 


also 


Record-Breaking Oats Prices 


Every few oats make a new 
price record Recently they reached 
$1.17 at Chicago, which is far beyond 
any reached previous to 
this year. An even higher price may 
be established before the 25th of July. 
The seasonal decline in oats ordinarily 
beigns about July 25th, and continues 


days 


price ever 


with great rapidity until about the 
middle of August. Within a space of 
about two weeks there is ordinarily a 
drop of about 15 per cent in oats 
prices There is a chance that the 
drop may not be quite so rapid this 
year as usual, on account of the pros 
pects for a short crop. On the other 


hand, the speculators are expecting an 
even more rapid drop than 
at this writing they 
78 cents for September oats, as com- 
\d 77 - 
oats. 


pared with $1 





usual, for 
are bidding only 


for cash 





Future Wheat Trading to Begin 











In all probability, trading in Decem- 
ber wheat will begin July 15th. This 
will be the first trading in future 
wheat for nearly three vears. Judging 
from tl present state of the cash 
wheat market, as well as from the 


price of December corn, it is expected 
that December wheat futures will open 
up around $2.70 to $2.80 per bushel 
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For Baskets, Crates and Boxes 





Grain Tight Body 





Handling Hay, Straw, etc. 





For Sacks and Similar Load 





The Modern Truck for the Farm 


The ponderous, slow, costly solid tire truck is out of date for 
farm use. Commerce trucks carry loads up to 2 tons capacity on 
big pneumatic cord tires that cushion truck and load, increase 
speed, reduce gasoline, oil and repair costs. 


There is a larger proportion of payload weight to truck weight in a 


Commerce chassis. 


A truck built of the stuff Commerce is made 


of could not fail to make good—and they have for ten years. 


The farmers of America without any special efforts on our part were quick to 
realize the value of the Commerce truck—during the past 2 years this 10 year 
old factory sold 60 per cent of its output for farm work. We are the largest pro- 
ducers of | to 2 ton capacity trucks in America. 


Commerce trucks are scientifically designed, sold on their merit by a Company 
that is strong financially and assured of continued success. 


There is a Commerce Sales and Service station near you—where necessary parts 


can be secured and courteous service rendered. 
Commerce dealer among the foremost business men of his local 


Dependable 


Fully Equipped Speedy 


Invariably you will find the 
ity. 
Pneumatic Cord Tires 


A Wide Range of Bodies to Select From 





THE COMMERCE MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Tenth Year Manufacturers of Motor Tracks 





Stock Rack with Watertight Under-Body—the other four illus- 
trations are this same body which can be instantly convert 
by one man with no tools into the types shown herewith 











WOOL 


A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors {in handling wool for sale 
are Working into dependable commerctal 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanship. 


After concentration at some certain point, the 
wool should be carefully graded and made 
avaliable, tn a merchantable way, to meet the 
milling demands of the country as they arise 
from day to day. This takes the wool directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer. 


Asaselling agency, under the direc. 
tion and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
we are endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm- 
grown wools by which the owner can 
obtain, one year after another, open 
market value for his prodact, and 
thus retain the profits which specu. 
lators have heretofore made. 


Substantial progress was 
handling and ee 
Grown Wool fron 
by stales This 
commercial grades 


made last year fn 
1g a large yunage of Farm 
lowa, Illinots and other near- 
»0l was worked [tnto broad 
and sold direct to the milis 
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A broad working plan of this kind will help 
greatiy in establis « va s and etabiitzing 
marketa, mak mssibie fe the wool grower 
to obtain the r hie wool, and 
ultimately 1 consumer 
closer togethe 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 


A Growers’ Selling Organization 


43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 
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Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer 


furnishes fresh, clean water all the 


time Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct 89.50 f. o. b. factory 
ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 


Sturdy construction, ample power, ease 
of operation and fr m from trouble 
make the Lauson 15-30 Tractor the 
logical power plant for your farm. 


“The Pattern Tractor” 


The Lauson has been built for over five 
years without a change in the basic de- 
sign. Among tractor experts it is known 
as ‘The Pattern Tractor.” 
Write for Lauson literature. It 
gives full details of the superior 
features found in the Lauson 15-30. 


The John Lauson Mig. Co. 


10 Monroe St., New Holstein 








DEST PROOF-ALL GEARS ENCLOSED 


June 18, 1999 




















USE ATLAS 








REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on red wood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water fos 
50 years have been found perfectly sound 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

Let us send you free a very interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 
Baa 

















Farm Engines and Tractors 


Standard throughout No freak 
features. Built for practical farm use. 
Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
| Sizes 1'2 to 12 H. P. All styles. 
Write for Catalog 
TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
| . Lake Street 







Port Washington, 
Wis. 





1049 Plymouth 1104 W. of W. Bids. 
OMAHA 





REDWOOD TANKS 
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(Gti om BC ie) 


_ Fills crib clear to the top 
me waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required , 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about out 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 











Elevators. 

Ltve representative want- 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. where you want it 
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Sorrel é 


We are again beginning to receive 
samples of sorrel for identification. 
This weed has long been very com- 
mon on the more acid soils in the east- 
ern part of the corn belt, but during 
the past fifteen years has been spread- 
ing very rapidly over the western part 
of the corn belt. Its spread has been 
encouraged by two facts. First, our 
soils in the western part of the corn 
pelt are steadily becoming more acid, 
and, second, we have been seeding a 
lower quality of grass seed, especially 
of alsike, during recent years. Sorrel 
seed is almost the same size as alsike, 
and sorrel unquestionably is the worst 


weed seed which is ordinarily found 
in alsike. 
Our readers can easily recognize 


sorrel from the illustration which we 
publish herewith. The flower heads 





stalks only 


generally 
four to six inches high, altho on good 
land they sometimes reach a height of 


or seed grow 


one foot. The weed customarily grows 
in bunches and from a short distance 
gives a meadow or pasture the appear- 
ance of having yellowish brown or 
yellowish red spots scattered over it 
here and there. The plant is a peren- 
nial, living over year after year, and 
seed and by root-stocks 
which run. along just under the sur- 
face of the ground. It is almost im- 
possible to get the best of sorrel as 
long as the land is in grass. A mea- 
dow or pasture which is seriously in- 
fested is best plowed up and put into 
corn for a year or two. If manure and 
lime are spread on the land, and clean 
grass seed is used in re-seeding, there 
is not much chance of the sorrel caus- 
ing further bother. Sorrel is worst on 
lands which are rather poor and acid. 


spreads by 


The Meat and Live Stock 
Situation 


Wholesale prices of beef, continuing 
their decline during May, decreased 
from 3 to 5 cents, and at the end of the 
month were not far from the level pre- 
vailing when the United States en- 
tered the war, three years ago. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, live 
stock producers are losing money on 
their cattle, and many packers report 
losses on beef. 

At the beginning of May, the pros- 
pect indicated that the conditions aris- 
ing from the railroad strike would be 
Testored to normal, with a fair trade 
and satisfactory prices. But accumu- 
lations occurring during the strike ex- 
Tted a depressing influence on prices 
Practically thruout May. Other de- 
Pressing factors were importations of 
New Zealand lamb shipped here by 
the British government, the existence 
in “second hands” of beef bought from 
the government, and an over-supply of 
dressed beef in eastern markets. 

These circumstances, coupled with 
declining values for hides and fats, 
Were reflected in lower prices for cat- 
tle. Receipts were fairly large, and 
the cattle were unusually heavy, with 
the result that the supply of beef has 
been quite large relative to demand. 











SERVICE STATIONS 


IOWA 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids... 


Davenport hab sens 
106-14 Brady St. 


Des Moines, Auto-Motive Service Inc., 1601 Locust St 

Kerper Electric Co., 16 Eighth St. 

Mason City........ Mason City Battery & Electric Co 
3. W 


Dubuque 


24 Firet St. 8 

Ottumwa.... 
Sioux City 

609 Pear) St. 

WeROTNOG ss 6c ccctceces 

318 E. Fifth St 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington. 
Champaign 

eo eee 

3737 Michigan Ave 

Chicago ... 
Decatur, 

313 East Main St. 

Evanston 

Galesburg..P.& M 

ebb hic rekdawncs 

Kankakee Fortin Bros.’ 

Lincoln 


Accessory Co., 


....Graham-Seltzer & Co., 
Quincy, lilinois Battery & Electric Co., 
...Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St 


Rockford.... 

Springfield 

Sycamore... 
MISSOURI 


St Louis 


3225 Locust St.; 


AMERICA'S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS — AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES - ETC 


Hodges Battery Works, 405 Valley &t 
Electrical Service Co., 412 2d Ave. E 
A, Johnson Motor Service Co. 


Electrical Parts Co., 101-3-5 W. Main Bt- 
Shenandoah... United Electric & Battery Service Co 


Automotive Electric Service C¢ 


.Central Battery & Electric C« 


eee ..... Hackett-Harvey C« 
410 W. Washington St 

teense seseeeeeee Fred Swanson Co, 
12-14 E. Washington St. 

..American Bosch Magneto Corp. 


ocecconcsccecccces NOFGMOFR Ignition Co. 
1211 Diversey Parkway 
Decatur Battery Service Station 


... Washington Garage, 811 Chicago Ave. 
170 8. Seminary St. 
...Zinser Bros. & Co., 
Garage, 151 Station St. 
...Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway 

Ottawa Electric Co., 306 W. Main St. 


Holthaus Saddlery & Auto Supply Co 














tem. 


Service As Convenient as the 


Village Blacksmith Shop 


If you had to send your horse 500 miles to have a 
new shoe put on, you'd think it quite a hardship. 
Then why use an engine whose ignition system 
must be sent a long distance when in need of atten- 
tion? 


With a Bosch High Tension Magneto supplying the 
ignition spark, you have no cause to worry. It’s by 
far the most efficient and dependable ignition sys- 
It probably won’t need attention for years, 
but, if anything should go wrong, you’re always 
within easy reach of one of 300 Bosch Service Sta- 











tions. Bosch Service men are experts, too—factory 


their work. 


314 Scott St. 


make the change. 


Be Satisfied 


517 Fulton 8t. 
316-20 Main Bt. 


trained, careful and courteous. 


They guarantee 


Avoid delays, expense and trouble by insisting on 
Bosch Magneto Ignition when buying an engine. 
You can install a Bosch on the old engine, too, 
whether its on a car, tractor, truck or power-plant. 
There’s a Bosch Representative near you who can 


Specify Bosch 


300 Service Statiens in 300 Centers 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: 


Springfield, Mass.,, 


Branches: New York + Chicago + Detroit - San Francisco 
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Wholesale beef prices furnish an in- 
teresting contrast to the price trend in 
many other commodities. 

Popular demand for the choice cuts 
of beef still results in an unusually 
large differential between the price of 
meat from fore-quarters (less expen- 
sive) and meat from _ hind-quarters. 
This spread has narrowed slightly, but 
nevertheless remains abnormal. 

An improvement in the foreign ex- 
change situation at many continental 
points resulted in more pork exports 
to the continent than has been the 
case for several months. Inquiries ran 
more to meats than to lard. 

There were no very large orders, 
and the improvement is slight; but 
the outlook for export trade to the 
continent is certainly better. For ex- 
ample, prices in francs, which seem 
ridiculous to the foreign buyer when 
francs are exchangeable on the basis 
of seventeen and one-half to the dol- 
lar, seem more nearly reasonable when 
francs are quoted, say, at twelve and 
one-half. 

Opinions concerning the prospect of 
exports to the United Kingdom are not 
wholly in agreement. It is asserted 





in some quarters that the British will 
be out of the market thruout the sum- 
mer, except for occasional odd lots. 
Those holding this view believe that 
British stocks will be adequate until 
fall. Others assert that British stocks 
are sufficient for only a short period, 
but that replenishment will be made 
from stocks already bought and stored 
here, and that the British will con- 
tract for no important deliveries be- 
fore September. The British were 
practically out of the trade during 
May, with the consequence that the 
premium on light hogs—the kind that 
are sought by the British—was gradu- 
ally wiped out. 

The present high price of corn may 
result in free marketing of hogs by 
the farmers. Present hog prices, some 
farmers feel, do not justify the pay- 
ment of the high prices demanded for 
corn. Furthermore, the high price of 
labor, corn and other feed also has 
resulted in a noticeable reduction in 
the quality of hogs, many farmers be- 
ing unable to feed corn as freely as 
normally. A decline in quality is to be 
expected at this time of year, but the 
loss in grade is greater than is usually 





the case. The credit situation may 
have played a part in the decline of 
quality. 

Frozen New Zealand lambs shipped 
here by the British government have 
depressed both beef and lamb prices. 
Since the domestic trade is not accus- 
tomed to handling frozen lambs, the 
imported lambs have sold at lower 
values. This reacted sharply on the 
price of California lambs. The first 
California spring lambs of this sea- 
son’s crop sold around $19.50 per hun- 
dredweight, and speedily increased in 
price until within a few days they 
were selling as high as $20.75. Then, 
on account of importations of the New 
Zealand product, they declined until 
they have been selling as low as $17 
to $17.50 wholesale. 





Tractors in South Dakota 


A South Dakota subscriber writes 
that he has taken a course in a tractor 
and truck school, and wants to know 
whether it is necessary for him to 
have a license in order to operate 
tractors and trucks in that state. 

No such license is necessary. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


Thies de ao nt was established by Mre 
Hearts and Homes read ers are wel: 





me. If pre 


Henry Wallace 
ferred, name of writer will not 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


be published. Ad- 











dress al! inquiries and lette?4 to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘ 
; « bo with egg and bread crumbs and plunged 
A Question of Marketing into boiling fat are as delicate a morsel 
An interested reader writes: , aS an oyster 
: - | Baking will retain the juices if the 
“Is there any organization which | meat is first seared on the outside in a 
helps farm women to market their | little fat in the hot roaster. The cook 
bastes the meat or roasts it in a self- 
wares by parcel post? Several women baster because if she did not, before the 
center of her roast is cooked as she likes 


in our ghborhood would like to earn 


a little pocket money by fancywork or 


nel 


sewing which they could do at home. 
Where could we find a market?” 
Aside from local clubs and women’s 
exchanges, the only organization we 
know of which helps to market the 
wares of the small producer the 
Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, 414 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, which has made a specialty 
for some years of selling members’ 
products on commission at Christmas 
sales, thru the medium of a quarterly 


is 


folder which is given wide distribu- 
tion. Since this sale started, in 1914, 
both seller and buyer have been bene- 
fited Last year the New England 
branch, at its Christmas sale held in 
Boston, sold twenty-one hundred dol 


lars’ worth of members’ products in 
two days, altho some of the members 
had sold all their surplus previous to 
the sale thru advertisements in the 
branch bulletin 

The national association has issued 
the first number of a folder listing its 
producing members. This folder is to 
be printed four times a year and 
mailed to possible buyers Its object 


is to bring the producer and consumer 
together, eliminating the services of 
middiemen as far as possible. Only 
members of the association can ad- 
vertise in the folder, and they pay 
three dollars year for a four-line 
insertion 

The consumer who wishes to receive 
the folder regularly pays a two-dollar 
membership fee, which also includes 
a subscription to the monthly bulletin. 
Whenever possible, samples of goods 
must be submitted to the sales com- 
mittee before they are advertised. 

Traveling exhibits will be prepared 
by the sales committee as needed. 
These are planned for the benefit of 
women who have not opportunity to 
visit city shops and see for themselves 
what is demanded by the public. Sam- 
ples of suitable material and colors 
for children’s dresses, underwear, 
aprons, etc., with illustrations of de- 
sirable patterns, will be sent to the 
woman who is expert with her needle 
but does not know what is salable in 
the city market. 


a 


Because the small producer has no 
overhead charges, such as_ rent for 
shop, many deliveries, nor telephone 
orders that take time to put up and 
deliver, etc., the small producer must 
sell her goods below the current mar- 
ket price, as she is saved the above 
expense and the commission paid to 
two or more middlemen by the city 
shops. This is not belittling her out 
put, but giving the consumer the ad- 
vantage she should have for ordering 
in advance from the producer by mail 
rather than by telephone from the re- 
tail shop 

The editor of this department is a 
member of the Women's National 
Farm and Garden Association, and 
feels that the women who are devot- 
ing valuable time and service freely 
to the cause of the small producer de 
serve the appreciation of all the mem- 
bers Any questions concerning this 
association should be addressed to the 
head office, 414 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 


Keeping the Juices in Meat 


Deep fat frying 
it sounds; there 
taining all the 
meat 

Thin slices of lean meat th 


is not @sS extravagant as 
better way of re- 


and flavor of the 


no 
juices 


is 


at are coated 





it, the outside of the roast would present 
a thick layer of dry, tasteless meat 

Broiling, thru the quick searing of the 
outer surface of the meat, retains the 
juices 

If all of our meat came from young, 
tender animals, we ld have compara- 
tively little trouble in securing tender 
meat, but if the meat is cut from a tough, 
skinny cow fit oniy to be a canner, our 


problem is to make it tender 

Vinegar and sour milk are 
this purpose. A tough 
more tender by pouring a few teaspoon- 
fuls of vinegar on it and letting it stand 
for twelve to twe four hours 


nty-f 
If sour milk is used, it must be changed 


both used for 
steaR may be made 





every day, and when ready for cooking 
the sour milk must be all washed off 
Buttermilk and sour milk will preserve 


meat from spoiling for three or four days 


Casserole cooking is an excellent way of 
using tough meat. The slow cooking with 


the vegetables provides a he 
ing meal 


Recause we 


arty, appetiz- 


do not want to pay extrava- 


gant prices for the best roasts and steaks 
{s no reason for depriving the family of 
variety The cheaper cuts well cooked 
make toothsome eating 





Berry Recipes 


The following berry recipes are contrib- 


uted by Mrs. H. A. Lynan, of Massachu- 
setts: 
Raspberry and Strawberry Punch— 


Mash berries enough to make two cups of 
juice when strained, add one cup of gran- 
ulated sugar and let dissolve. When all 
dissolved, add the juice of one lemon and 
about a quart of ice water. A few of the 
whole berries may be added if desired 

Blueberry Biscuit—Three cups of sour 
milk, a little cream, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one and one-half quarts of blueberries, 
two-thirds of a cup of sugar and enough 
flour to handle easily Salt if desired 
Dropped on floured board, pat into shape, 
and bake. Very delicious 

Blackberry Fancy—Two cups of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one cup of 
milk, one tablespoonful of butter and one- 
half cup of blackberries. Sift together 
flour, baking powder and salt. Work but- 
ter in with tips of fingers, and add milk 
and berries. Turn into buttered mold and 
steam one and one-half hours. Serve with 
orange sauce made of one cup of sugar 
and one tablespoonful of flour, gradually 
add one pint of boiling water, stirring un- 
til it thickens Cook five minutes, add 
one tablespoonful of butter and one tea- 
of and a table- 


spoonful Orange extract 
spoonful of vinegar 
Raspberry Turnovers—Mix and sift to- 


gether two cups of flour, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, two rounded teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a pinch of salt; rub 


in one-fourth cup of butter and moisten 
with enough milk to make a rather stiff 
dough. Place on a floured board, roll out, 
cut into rounds, place a tablespoonful of 
preserved berries on each, sprinkle with 
sugar, fold the dough over, press the edges 


e tops with milk 
When done, 
To make this 


firmly together, brush th 
and bake in a quick 
serve with raspberry sauc 


oven 


cream one-third cup of butter, add grad- 
ually one and one-fourth cups of pow- 
dered sugar, flavor with a few drops of 
vanilla, then add very gradually half a 


cup of mashed berries. Place on ice until 





needed 

Raspberry Pudding—To use up dry 
pieces of cake, steam them and put a 
spoonful of raspberries pr »usly mashed 
and sweetened onto each p then cover 
with sweetened whipped cream, flavored 
or not, as you desire 

Blueberry Sa with Puff Balls— 
Cream one-half np of butt and beat in 
gradually one cup of sugar Mix and sift 
two and a half cups of flour with three 
teaspoonfuls of baking pow r and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and add to the 
cream mixture alternately with one-half 
cup of milk Beat well, fold in beaten 
whites of three eggs, turn into buttered 
cups, steam forty minutes; serve sur- 


rounded with a sauce made of stewed and 
sweetened blueberries 

Preserving Blueberries—Mash berries, 
let drip in colander until dry again, then 
put them in agate kettle. To every quart 
of berries add four ounces of sugar, also 
four ounces more when put in kettle. Scald 
five minutes; remove from fire; place in 
jars, then let stand ten minutes, to allow 











berries to settle, then add more until jars 
are full. Put tops on bottles tightly. 

Preserved Red Raspberries—Fill jars in 
layers of sugar and berries; fill up well, 
seal tightly, and let stand over night, then 
set in a vessel of cold water, put on back 
of range and let the cold water slowly 
heat up to boiling point Remove covers 
before putting in water. Take from fire 
and leave jars in the water until cold 
again, but do not cover up to steam. 
Screw on tops when cold. 

Blackberry Jam with Walnut Meats— 
Take eight quarts of blackberries and five 
quarts of sugar, one quart of nut meats 
or less if desired Boil all until quite 
thick, and then put in glasses and seal. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


























pleased and not get the least bit wet, be. 
cause the water couldn’t get thru that 
new coat. And ever since that long-agy 
day when the world was young, the Minks 
have had waterproof coats and have Deeg 
famous fishermen. 


“Hello, Peter Rabbit! What und: the 
sun are you trying to do, swelling your. 
self up that way?” 

*“T—I was just practicing holding my 
breath,” replied Peter, and looked very, 
very foolish. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed ola 
Grandfather Frog. “You can’t learn ty 
swim by holding your breath on dry lang 
Peter Rabbit.” 

(Peter Rabbit discovers that Mr. Toag 
is a very fine singer, and next week's 


story tells us about it.) 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fi per 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 














How Old Mr. Mink Taught 
Himself to Swim 


Grandfather Frog is telling Peter Rab- 


bit how spry and nimble old Mr. Mink 
was ,but that he was too wise to gossip 
as some of the little meadow folks do. 


Peter fidgets a little about this 
Grandfather Frog cleared his throat and 


went on with his story 




















Yes, sir, old Mr. Mink kept his eyes 
wide oper i his ears wide open and 
the wits in his littl brown head always 
working. He ced t those who were 
fussy about w it tl 1 ir ted on 
having as al kind « rd nt 
hunery or had to hunt long to 
find hat liked, so 1 his 
mind to lea to eat many kinds of food. 
This is how it happened that he learnec 
to like fis! His big cousin, Mr. Otter, 
often caught a bigger fish than could 
eat all himself and would leave some of it 
on the bank. Mr. Mink would find it and 

‘ip himself 

“But having to depend on Mr. Otter to 
get the fish for him didn’t suit Mr. Mink 
at all In the first place, he didn’t have 
as much as he wanted. And then again 
he didn’t have it when he wanted it. ‘If 
I could rn catch fish for myself, I 
would n better off,’ thought Mr. 
Mink *r this he spent a great deal of 
time on the banks of the Smiling Pool, 
watching Mr. Otter swim, to see just how 
he did it ‘If he can swim, I can swim,’ 
said Mr. Mink to himself, and went off 
up the Laughing Brook to a quiet little 
pool where the water was not deep. 

“At first he didn’t like it at all. The 
water got in his ears and up his nose and 
choked him. And then it was so dread- 
fully wet! But he would grit his teeth 


and keep at it. After a while he got so 
that he could paddle around a little. Grad- 
ually he lost his fear of the water. Then 
he found that because he naturally moved 
so quickly he could sometimes catch fool- 
ish minnows who swam in where the wa- 


ter was very shallow This was great 
sport, and he quite often had fish for 
dinner now. 

“But he wasn’t satisfied. No, sir, he 


wasn't satisfied. Whatever Mr. Mink did, 
he wanted to do well. He could run well 
and climb well, and there was no better 
hunter in all the Green Forest. He was 
bound that he would swim well. So he 
kept trying and trying He learned to 
fill his lungs with air and hold his breath 











for a long time, while he swam as fast 
as ever he could with his head under 
water as he had seen his cousin, Mr. Ot- 
ter, swim The more he did this, the 
longer he could hold his breath After a 
while he found that because he was slim 
and tri and moved so fast, he could 
outswim Mr. Muskrat, and this made him 
feel very good indeed, for Mr. Muskrat 
Spent nearly all his time in the water, and 
was accounted a ve swimmer 
There was only one it it bothered 
Mr. Mink The water was so dreadfully 
wet! Every time he came out o it, he 
had to run his hardest to dry off and keep 
from getting cold This was very tire- 
some and he did wish that thers was an 


easier way of drying off 

















Then came the bad time, the sad time, 
when food was scarce, i most of the 
little people in the Gre id on 
the Green Meadow w But 
Mr. Mink aren't go } ry » no! 
You see, he ed fish, 
and so he | to « Old 
Mother Nature St the 
little peopk Ps was 
very much surprised to Mr 
Mink had b mea famous swimmer. She 

i } catch a fish Then she 
hed hir run about to dry off and 
keep from getting cold, and her eyes 


twinkled 
‘He 

helped,’ 

Mink 


who helps himself deserves to be 
said Old Mother Nature. Mr. 
didn’t know what she meant by 
that, but the next morning he found out. 
Yes, sir, the next morning he found out. 
He found that he had a brand-new coat 
over his old one, and the new one was 
waterproof 


He could swim as much as he 
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From the book “Old Mother West Wind.” paid. Order by number and give size or age. Wri 
by Thornton W. Burgess plainty and be sure and sign your name and eddreas 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co | Address ali orders to PaTTusy DuPartmurr op 
Waiiacns’ Fasgmun, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9643—Ladies’ Bloused Waist—Cut ia 
sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
The novel yoke arrangement simulates a 
collar in an attractive way. The waist 
buttons at the back. 

No. 9657—Ladies’ Waist—Cut 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
This ruffle-trimmed blouse adopts 
popular oval neckline. 


in sizes 
measure. 
the 





No. 9655—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist mea- 
sure. Trimming pieces of self material 
are applied to finish off the slashed 
pockets. 

No. 9663—Ladies "One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The back, front and sleeves are all ia 


one and the vest of white lawn is set in 

No. 9637—Girls’ Dress—Cut in s 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The littl 
blouse is cut away in Eton style to show 
the wide sash of colored ribbon 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents eac! A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 


late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc. 
sent on receipt of 5 cents Remit im 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern De ns irtment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines low a 





Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 
valuablesuggestions you cannot get else where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA a bey & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St.. Des Moines, lows 





















Kill All Flies! ".:° 
ies DISEASE 

ywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 

flies. Neat, clean. ornamental, con ver and 

sts allses- 
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HAROLD & soth EXPRESS, 
ERS, 150 De 


a. is Picture Weather! 


Get started with your camera. Send your ‘lms @ 
us for developing and finishing. We are exper 
Our exceptionally up-to-date equipment and pre 
fessional workmen assure perfect results. C®! 
tree. Co-Operative Phete Supply © 
-3 Minnesota St. St. Paul, Mins 


Bread, $1.2 


alb Ave., Brooklyn, N NL 
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I Oe Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 5 











Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 27, 1920.) 

k 

The Easter lesson tells how, on the 
afternoon of the day of the resurrec- 
tion, two followers of Jesus were walk- 
ing toward Emmaus, and sorrowfully 
talking over the events’of the past few 
days, ending with the crucifixion of 
their loved Master. As they walk, a 
man appears and asks what they are 
discussing. Taking Him for a stran- 
ger, expressing surprise that He is 
ignorant of recent happenings, they 
tell Him of their Master. To their 
great astonishment, He then opens up 
to them their own Scriptures, and 
shows them that in spite of their close 
fellowship with Jesus, they have never 
really understood either Him or His 
mission. They urge Him to eat with 
them, and as He asks the blessing 
they see that He is Jesus, and that He 
has indeed risen from the dead, as the 
women who had been at the tomb that 
morning had said. 

The lessons of the quarter cover a 
period of somewhere between three 
and four hundred years, possibly four 
hundred and fifty, a period which 
might well be called the dark ages of 
the Jewish nation, when there was no 
king in Israel, but every man did what 
was right in his own eyes. The period 
of the judges begins with the death of 
he elders that outlived Joshua. We 
are told that the people served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua and all the 
days of the elders that outlived him. 
After that they gave up the work of 
exterminating the Canaanitish race, 
which was their mission, for the reason 
that they were the plague spot of the 
then existing civilization. This failure 
to exterminate them was the immedi- 
ate cause of the corruption of Israel. 
They found that it was easier to make 
terms with the Canaanites, to persuade 
them to pay tribute and to work for 
them, than it was to fight them. Being 
on good terms with them, they fell in 
with their vices and became so cor- 
rupt that they became weaklings, de- 
generates, and naturally fell a prey to 
the more virile nations around them— 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Gen- 
tiles from the north, and the Philis- 
tines from the east. 

From time to time, God raised up 
judges, no one of them until the time 
of Samuel, being recognized over the 
whole of the country They were espe- 
cially raised up to repel invasion in 
some one section, and some of them 
were contemporaneous. We must not 
read this book of Judges with the idea 
that it gives the history of the lives 
of these men. The Bible is not a his- 
tory except of the kingdom of God, and 
is a history only incidentally, bringing 
out the strong and the weak points of 
the leading individuals mentioned. Nor 
must we in reading the story of these 
dark ages, judge these men by our 
standards. They were, generally speak- 
ing. a rough lot, with great vices and 
great virtues. It is one of the faults of 
modern times that we read into the 
Old Testament Scriptures what we 
ha learned from the New, and deal 
harshly with men who had only a 
glimmer of the full light which we en- 










Joy, or can enjoy if we will. 

There were, altogether, fourteen of 
these judges, including Samuel. We 
know little about Othniel, save that he 
Was the son of a brother. of the re- 
howned Caleb, the faithful spy of the 

on of Israel. We know even less 
of Ehud, Ibzan, Elon, Adbon. We know 
Scarcely anything of Jair and Tola. 





The leading judges were Gideon, Ba- 
rak, Deborah, Jephthah, Samson and 
Samuel; and these are brought for- 
ward in the lessons of the quarter. 

In giving this review, I think it bet- 
ter to discuss the general character and 
conduct of these judges, rather than to 
take up the lessons individually and in 
detail. It should be noticed that these 
judges were raised up to deliver the 
people from their enemies, but only 
when Israel cried unto Jehovah; or, in 
modern phrase, only in answer to pray- 
er. It is also true that the Israelites 
did not cry unto Jehovah until they 
were in trouble, all of which shows 
that human nature was much the same 
in the days of the judges as now. 

Again, it should be noticed that, not- 
withstanding their repeated backslid- 
ing, Jehovah heard their prayers and 
granted relief, just as He does now: 
“Those that seek me diligently shall 
find me’”’ was true in the time of the 
judges, in the time of the prophets, in 
the time of ancient Israel, and is true 
in our time and all times. A revival of 
religion occurs when Christians really 
desire it, and not before, and when 
they show their desire by more con- 
stant reading of the Bible, by more fer- 
vent and more frequent prayer, and by 
showing some interest in the spiritual 
welfare of those with whom they come 
in contact from day to day. These are 
the precursors of a revival. 

These leaders of whose lives we 
have any details succeeded in propor- 
tion to their faith in Jehovah. Take the 
case fo Ehud, who, under pretense of 
having an important secret to convey 
to the king of Moab, when visiting him 
to pay tribute, treacherously murdered 
him. He no doubt believed in Jehovah, 
and thought he was doing His will, for 
he announced to the king, “I have a 
message from God unto thee.” 

Gideon could do nothing until he was 
convinced that the voice of the Angel 
Jehovah was the voice of Jehovah Him- 
self; just as the disciples did nothing 
worth while until they fully realized 
that the Angel Jehovah who had ap- 
peared unto Gideon had become mani- 
fest in the flesh, was crucified, and 
arose again from the dead. 

Barak could do nothing until he was 
convinced that Deborah was indeed a 
prophetess, and that her voice was the 
voice of Jehovah Himself. Jephthah 
would not act on the promise of the 
elders of Israel east of the Jordan un- 
til they had in a solemn religious cere- 
mony at Mizpah taken Jehovah for a 
witness. In fact, he did nothing vital 
until the Spirit of Jehovah came upon 
him. (Judges, 11.) 

Samson did nothing except as the 
Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, and 
failed utterly when he repudiated his 
Nazirite vow. Samuel was the connect- 
ing link between the judges and the 
kings, was a mighty force in Israel 
thruout his whole life, because he nev- 
er lost his faith in Jehovah. Then, as 
now, the words of Jesus were true: 
“According to your faith be it unto 
you.” Then as now, God can and does 
use men whose lives are very imper- 
fect. We admit the treachery of Ehud, 
tho he no doubt believed he was serv- 
ing the Lord. (Judges, 3:15-23.) Gid- 
eon’s after life does not measure up to 
our first acquaintance with him. Jael, 
when she treacherously betrayed Sis- 
era; Deborah, when he pronounced a 
blessing on the treachery, simply acted 
on the recognized standards of their 
time. Jephthah is mentioned in the 
roll call of the saints, altho he vowed 
to sacrifice whoever should meet him 
when he returned victorious. We can 
not condone the licentiousness of 
Samson, even if he did begin the deliv- 
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ways some one paint that is 
better than all others, why not 
have that one? 

Why not have it, especially 
if the makers can prove to you 
that it actually costs less per 
job, even if it should happen 
to cost more per gallon? 

Give us a chance to prove 
that our paint is the barn paint 
to buy. Send direct to us for 
the facts and figures. 

Remember that Lowe Broth- 
ers Paint is sold by the one 
best dealer in each town. 
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With Kerr Jars, you can put up all kinds of 
meats, fowl, fish, ete., when they are most plenti- 
ful—and have them fresh for your table out of 
season. Things seem to taste so much better out of 
season, too, than they do when you have plenty. 
Fried chicken, at Christmas time, for instance— 
crisp, tender and delicious as fresh killed and fried 
in season—what could taste better? All meats 
can be canned successfully in Kerr Jars. They use 
no rubber rings—seal air-tight—keep all the food 
—no mould or spoilage! 
Jars and Caps or can get them for you. Use them 
for canning fruits, vegetables, meats, fish,—every- 
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Wie Butter Profits 


are Made or Lost 


Yiter know better than we can tell you 
that the bowl of the separator is the 
ace where butter profits are made or lost. 
Rick there you have the big fundamental 


reason why over a million dollars were 


spent in bringing the 


bowl of the 


EMPIRE-BALTIC to its present state 
of perfection, Years of constant study and 
experiment on the part of the world’s fore- 


most cen 


trifugal engineers stand back of 


the EMPIRE-BALTIC—the Separator 


with the Million Dollar Bowl. 


And here’s what we have accomplished: A bowl 
that is absolutely self-centering and self-balancing 
—a bowl that ts free te vibration. We 
have solved the problem of self-centering and 


self-balancing by the unique method in 


which 


the bowl rests on the flange of the spindle instead 


of on top of it—it adjusts itself. 


Vibration unfailingly shakes the cream back into 
the milk after it has been separated. Possibly you thought that a bow! free from 
vibration could not be manufactured. But we have accomplished it, in the| 


EMPIRE-BALTIC—the Separator with the Million Dollar Bowl. 
Many other exclusive features make the EMPIRE-BALTIC stand out as an above- 


the-ordinary separator. For instance, the rope neck-bearing 
absorbs all shocks and wear and tear—the ratchet coupling 
avoids the “jerk in turning” —the great simplicity of the diving 
arrangement means easier turning and smoother running— 
the oiling system is as simple as it is efficient, and so on. 


Your experience enables you to judge separators as accu- 
rately as you can judge cows. Knowing this, we ask you to 


call on the nearest EMPIRE-BALTIC dealer. And—get 


ne : 4 
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The “* Family Coat of Arms” 
of the leading line of Dairy 
Sisthon— EMPIRE. 


Masafocts rers of Empire 
Milkers end oe 


the complete story of the Separator with the Million Dollar 
Bowl by wniting for our literature 109-S 


EmpireCream Separator Co., Bloomfield,N. J. 


Chicago, Syracuse, San Francisco, 


ines Toronto, Canada. 


EMPIRE’ BALTIC 
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using Semi-Solid Buttermilk: because they know it is 
“thee ‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ It gives 
quicker gains, —- marketing and bigger profits. 


,100 per cent digestible. 


‘The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’* 


Just creamery buttermilk with the 
water removed and nothing added. Thesame 
as home churned. Contains lg 
age of protein and natural lactic 

tains no sulphuric acid or other injurious 
preservatives. Natural lactic acid keeps 


it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 


id Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 


Semi-Solid 
unadulterated, for quick results. 


Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 


weight 500 pounds). One barrel makes 
buttermilk feed. 


makes 1000 gallons of pure, rich, 
today. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ery of Israel. And so it can be said of 


Saul also. 


these men according to the standard 
of our times. Whatever we may think 
of the things they did, let us remem- 
ber that they lived in a time 


of the gospel revelation. We ourselves 
unsparingly condemn some _ things 
which our grandfathers did, and our 
grandchildren will no doubt condemn 
things we do, some of them thought- 
lessly and others with good conscience 

Samuel is the great outstanding 
character of this period. He is a child 
given in answer to the earnest prayer 
of a childless and sorely grieved wo- 
man. He is dedicated to the service of 
the Lord before his birth. From child- 
hood, his home was in the sanctuary. 
He apparently knew no other home. 
He is an example, of which there are 
but few in the history of the world, of 
a child growing up to manhood un- 
touched by evil. The environment 
morally was bad, for the tabernacle 
was a center of licentiousness, and the 
two priests, the sons of Eli, were the 
leaders in this licentiousness. The 
loveliness of the character and life of 
Samuel won the confidence of worship- 
pers. In time he supersedes Eli and 
his sons; and his home in Ramah, 
rather than the altar at Shiloh, comes 
to be the place where men seek to 
know the will of God. 

The influence of the Divine Spirit 
seemed to be with him constantly, and 
not, as in the case of Gideon and Jeph- 
thah and Deborah and Samson, only on 
great occasions or in great crises. The 
guidance is from within rather than 
from without—a type and prophecy of 
the indwelling Spirit after the day of 
Pentecost. He is the one man whocan 
guide the nation thru a crisis. It is he 
who anoints Saul as king, after inti- 
mating to him the duties he will be 
called upon to perform. When Saul 
is chosen by lot, Samuel is pleased, for 
he seems every inch a king; but when 
he proved disobedient to the Divine 
command thru him, he is deeply 
grieved. He resented the demand of 
the people for a king, as disloyalty to 
Jehovah as their King, but he acceded 
to it as the best thing that could be 
done. 

In turning over the office of judge to 
Saul, the king, Samuel does not lay 
down his office of prophet. So he is 
Saul’s spiritual adviser, and particu- 
larly in his acts as king that have a 
moral quality. One of Saul’s weak- 
nesses was a love for religious display; 
and Samuel sternly warns him that 
obedience is better than religious ob- 
servances and ceremonies. It must 
have been a great grief to the old man, 
who had thought so highly of Saul, to 
be obliged to say to him that he was 
rejected, not as general of the army, 
not as king himself, but that the king- 
dom could not continue in his family, 
and that the Lord had chosen a better 
man. So Samuel mourned all the rest 
of his days over this man who had dis- 
appointed him 

Verily, it was a great man—great in 
intellect, great in judgment, great in 
spiritual power, great in his control 
over men—that could unite these scat- 
tered, warring tribes, and weld them 
into one nation. He could do this only 
by bringing them back to the knowl- 
edge and worship of Jehovah. Of all 
the great men of the Bible, Samuel 
stands among those of the first rank. 


In the lesson of April 25th, it is a 
great pleasure to turn for a time from 
the book of Judges, from the carnage 
of battle and the oft-repeated story 
of idolatry and its punishment, to the 
story of Ruth, which for hundreds of 


; years was printed as part of the book 


of Judges. Here we are given a glimpse 
of the Israelitish farmer, and of the 
strength and purity of domestic ties 
Naomi, the widow of a small farmer 
driven from near Bethlehem by drouth, 
wished to return from Moab to her old 
home. Her two widowed daughters-in- 
law go part way with her. When the 
time of parting comes, Orpah decides 
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to stay with her own people, but Ruth 
cleaves to her mother-in-law. It was 
the beginning of barley harvest when 


they reached the old home. 
work, gleaning the 
of a kinsman, 


to 


Ruth goes 
harvest fields 


Boaz. He is kind to her, 


telling her to glean with his maidens. 


Soon 
custom, 
nearest 


self 


joy 


afterward, according to Jewish 
30az buys the right of the 
unmarried kinsman and him 
marries Ruth, to Naomi’s great 
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| Our readers are tavited to contribute 


L dairy management wi 


their experience to this department 
ll be cheerfully answered. 





THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 








Condensed Milk Exports 


During the greater part of the past 
year condensed milk exports have held 
up remarkably well. 
which have recently become available, 
however, indicate a total exportation 
of only 51 million pounds, as compared 
with 91 million pounds in April of a 
year ago. It is evident that Europe is 
beginning to produce more and more 
dairy products for herself, and that in 
the future our exportation of condensed 
milk will be considerably reduced be- 
low the high level established during 
the closing years of the war. 


Lessons of the Testing 
Association 

When we find a dairyman who has 
enterprise enough to be a member of 
a cow testing association, it is a fairly 
good indication that he is above the 
ordinary level in intelligence and man- 
agement and that his herd is better 
than the average in productive quali- 
ties. It is therefore all the more as- 
tonishing to find how many poor cows 
there are in some of the cow testing 
associations in Iowa. 

In a talk with a tester of a cow test- 
ing association the other day, we were 
endeavoring to find out what percent- 
age of the cows in the association were 
really returning a profit on the feed, 
labor and other expenses involved. 
Thru a good deal of effort in educa- 


tional work by a member of the asso- | 
had | 


ciation, most of the “boarders” 
been eliminated. That is, there are 
very few cows whose milk production 
did not pay for the feed consumed. 
This, of course, is only one item in the 
total list of expenses. A recent Michi- 
gan bulletin estimated that around 50 
per cent of the total cost of milk pro- 
duction is represented by feed. If we 
estimate, then, that the total receipts 
per cow per month during the year 
should average $15 or $20, it would 
seem that the surplus of gross cash 
receipts over the feed cost ought to be 
from $7 to $10 in order to break even. 

In one association in Iowa it is the 
estimate of a fairly sound observer 
that hardly 50 per cent of the cows 
would pay for their feed and secure a 
margin of $10 over that amount per 
month. This seems to indicate, then, 
that in this particular group of 300 
cows only 150 are meeting the ex- 
penses for their owners 

It is, of course, the natural thing at 
this point to begin to speak harshly 
of the system of distribution and of 
the profits of the middlemen. The un- 
fortunate fact is, however, that even 
allowing for all waste of distribution, 
there is still probably more milk in 
the country at the present time than 
the market can handle. Our large ex- 
ports of condensed milk have fallen 
off tremendously, and we have been 
thrown on the home market for the 
major part of our dairy production. 
Even here, the American dairyman 
does not have everything his own way. 
Danish and Canadian butter is already 
on our market. 

Under these circumstances, 
that the job of the dairyman is two- 
fold. He must see to it that he puts 
the quality of our dairy production on 
a higher plane, and that he also re- 
duces the amount produced to that 
which is needed by the country. In 
carrving out the last part of the pro- 
gram, the cow testing association can 
do a very important work It ought 
to be possible for the tester to work 
out a schedule for the farmers which 
will show not only the cost of pro- 
in terms of feed, but also in 
terms of .labor and other expenses. 
It is a great step in advance to reach 
a place where we discover and sell 
the cow that does not pay for her 


it seems 


duction 


| 


The April figures | 











feed. It is necessary to go farther 
than that, however, and to discover 
the cows which do not pay for the 


entire expense involved in caring for 
them and for their product. The pres- 
ent situation demands more advanced 
cost accounting by the cow testing as- 
sociations, and a stern determination 
on the part of the herd owner to elim- 
inate every cow which does not meet 





expenses under the most exact cost 
accounting system. 
Creamery Profits 
A report from 216 Minnesota co- 


operative creameries for the month of 
March, 1920, shows the price paid for 
butter-fat at these various creameries 
ranges from 60 to 84 cents a pound, 
only one creamery paying each of 
these extremes. Sixteen of these 
creameries paid 78 cents per pound for 
butter-fat; fifteen paid 77 cents; six- 
teen paid 76 cents; thirty paid 75 
cents; nineteen paid 74 cents; seven- 
teen paid 73 cents; twenty-nine paid 
70 cents, and eleven paid 68 cents. 
Sixteen of these creameries paid 79 
cents or more for butter-fat. Of these, 
three received more than 18,000 pounds 
of butter-fat during the month; while 
the one that paid 82 cents received 
over 37,000 pounds. Creameries that 
paid between 70 and 79 cents a pound 
averaged around 11,000 pounds of but- 
ter-fat handled during the month. Six- 


ty-four of these creameries paid less 
than 71 cents for butter-fat and none 
of the sixty-four received more than 


7,000 pounds of fat. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
price which a ereamery can pay for 
butter-fat has a direct relation to the 
volume of business, at least up to a 
certain point. Other things being 
equal, the most profitable creamery 
seems to have handled from 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds of butter-fat during the 
month. As March comes half way be- 
tween the low producing months of 
the winter and the higher producing 
months of the summer, this figure 
probably hits the average very closely 
for the monthly receipts of a success- 
ful coéperative creamery. In all prob- 
ability, the profitable untt for a cream- 








ery is that one which averages for the | 


year monthly receipts of somewhere 
around these figures. 


| 


| 
A survey of creameries in the state | 


of Oregon, which was carried out a 
year ago, gives additional evidence to 
strengthen this point of view. With 
relatively few exceptions, the price 
paid increased with the volume of 
business. The creameries handling 
between 200,000 and 400,000 pounds of 
butter-fat yearly were the ones which 
were making good profits on the in- 
vestment. Creameries handling less 
than 100,000 pounds a year were eith- 
er making very little money or else 
running behind. 

The lesson seems to be that the co- 
operative creamery which is handling 
less than 170,000 pounds of butter-fat 
a year will do well to make a thoro 
survey of its territory and endeavor 
to make plans to increase its volume 
of business. If this is not possible, it 
will be well to consider the practica- 
bility of combining with some other 
nearby cooperative creamery, which 
is also receiving a comparatively small 
amount of butter-fat. The advantages 
of the saving which may be secured 
by codperating a large unit in the 
creamery business are too great to be 
overlooked in the present critical con- 
dition of the dairy business. 





Orchard Grass in Oklahoma 
An Oklahoma subscriber would like 
to hear from anyone who has had suc- 
cess with orchard grass for permanent 
pasture in Oklahoma. Can any of our 
readers help him? 


There’s Just One 100% Efficient 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


And That’s The 


E LAVAL 


For Forty Years 


The World’s Standard 


There may be a half-dozen plows, wagons, tractors, autos 
or other farm equipment to choose between, but no would- 
be imitator or utilizer of expired De Laval patents has yet 
produced a cream separator comparable with the De Laval. 

First in the beginning, De Laval machines have led in 
every step of cream separa- 
tor improvement and develop- 
ment. Every year has pre- 
sented some new feature or 
betterment, and the 1920 
machines are still better than 
they have ever been before. 















































If you haven't seen or 
tried a new 1920 De Laval 
machine, any local agent will 
be glad to afford you the 
opportunity to do so. 

If you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval local agent 


simply address the nearest 
main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





































































50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
Highest gusiite 
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Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. » € 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized 4, : 
sheets manufactu for Roofing, Siding, Tanks, Silos, - : 

Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand ind ates that T Steel is used. Sola by it 
by leading metal merchants, For fine residences and public buildings use Keystone Copper Steel "Roo 
Tin Plates. Write for free *‘Better Buildings’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















OUR COMPLETE 
BUILDING SERVICE 

Let us. know what 
your building problems 
are. Our engineering de- 


non 


PERMANENT 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Build right—build to 
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“CLINCHERTITE” as well a3 others. 
End Joint Prevents Loose Use this x. — in all your farm 
ening Mortar Joints il ouses, barns, silos, cribs, sh 





° Insure . yoursel 
repair expense—painting, etc. 
value of your fartn } many times 
the cost. Write er for full particulars. 
JEL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 Mat mn St. 
Adel, lowa 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 














Subscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr 
Dickerson's expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp should accompany each fnquiry. 








Another Device for Stopping 
Windmill 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Having noticed a sketch in a recent 
throwing windmill out of 
gear automatically, I take pleasure in 
submitting a device of my own which 
is very easy to install and which I 
think is simpler and has piping 
than the one shown in the previous 
(D-120). 

“Connect an inch overflow pipe near 
top of tank to run water into pail in 
well pit which will pull wire down and 
throw mill out of gear. A strong cord 
must be fastened to end of lever and 
extended over a grooved pulley and 
thru a small hole in well platform to 


issue for 


less 


issue. 





Overflow pipe 





holes in 


nail 
bottom of pail to let water run out and 
bring mill back into wind after a cer- 


pail. Punch a couple of 


tain lapse of time.” 


We are very glad indeed to get this 


device and trust this subscriber will 
come again with other devices which 
he has worked out. We think that 
this device will require more rather 
than less piping than the device pre- 
viously shown, especially if the tank 
is at considerable distance from the 
well, as this requires two pipes in- 


stead of one from well to tank. 


Heating System for Hog House 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I want to build a hog house this 
summer which will be successful for 
winter pigs and am planning on a good 
tight building 22x36 feet and 6 feet 
to the eaves. The building will stand 
north and south with roof windows 
along both sides. Pens to be 7 feet 
wide and § feet deep. 


“I am planning a rather unusual 
heating system which I believe will 
work out all right but on which I 
should like your advice first. I plan 
to dig a pit about six feet deep at the 
north end of the hog house inside the 


building, in which I will place a stove, 
By using a tile floor I could run the 
heat thru the tile and up at the south 
end and then circulate back thru the 
ventilator. By thus keeping the floor 
warm I believe I could keep the pigs 
warm easily and not have to keep the 
building so warm as would otherwise 
be necessary. I was planning on hav- 
ing the fresh air intakes come down 
thru the floor tile already described. 

“IT have a building which I expect to 
join on the north end of the hog house 
to use for a sale pavilion. When not 
in use for that purpose, I would use 
it for storing feed, bedding, machinery, 
etc. My heating system would be so 
arranged that I could close up either 
side and heat the other half of hog 
house. Or when holding a sale, I could 
close both into the hog house 
and send the into the pa- 
vilion 

“Do vou think 


sides 
heat sale 
any heating system in 
a hog is desirable? peo- 
ple tell me that I will have trouble 
with and pneumonia, especially 


house Some 


cL lds 
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Hudson Fineness Equals 
Its Matchless Performance 


Aside From the Supremacy of the Exclu- 
sive Super-Six Motor, Its Beauty Gives 
Distinction in Any Field of Fine Cars 


Hudson has unremittingly kept the 
issue of performance to the fore. 
its mastery is 


simply because 


putable. 


Rather because this question is vital 
It must always be so. It 
must always be the measure of any car's 


above alll. 


title to worth. 


Hence undue emphasis has never 
been placed on Hudson's 
leadership in fine car sales. 
sales are not infallibly proof of greatest 
Hudson has no need 


merit. 
them as such. 


Yet their importance cannot be over- 
looked. Here is the massed opinion 
of far the greatest number of owners 
of any fine car in the world. 
are driving the earliest Super-Sixes built 

now more than four years old. Some 
acquired Hudsons 
how unanimously they hold no car can 


rival it. 


What 90,000 Owners 
Know First Hand 


Those who have had their Hudsons 
longest are perhaps its most emphatic 
They know it best. 


have seen it pitted with triumph against 


champions. 


Not 
indis- 
beyond 


four years 
Largest 


to offer 


every situation 
automobile. 
are giving service, such as is literally 
the performance capacity of 
many new cars that cost more. 


that can confront an 
Today their Super-Sixes 


Certainly no fine car is so highly 
regarded by such a large following. 


See What It Has Done 


Were its position less deserved could 
Hudson hold the loyalty of all these? 
Were its supremacy less decisive, surely 
five years must have discovered the 


rightful successor. 


Some 
matched. 
but But 


recently. 


But time only brings fresh evidence 
of Hudson leadership. 

In spee’—in power—in acceleration 
—in hill-climbing, it has 


never been 


The most abusive tests to which a 
car was ever subjected have failed to 
find its endurance limit. 


Could other 


types adopt it, they might share Hudson's 


unmatched ability. 
By right of invention Hudson 
alone can use it. 


trols it. 


But Hudson con- 


It will not be possible to supply all 


They 


who want Hudsons. 
you may not want your car for several 
months, now is not too early to place 
your order. 


So even though 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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JUMB ER wuthonx 


E can furnish lomber 
and millwork cheaper. 
Our enormous i pur- 
chases of lumber at last 
year's lowest prices—and our 
improved facilities for manv- | 
| facturing millwork, enables 
us to ship promptly, best | 





At Reduced 
Prices 















trial will convince you. 


| Free Estimate Blanks Furnished 


| East Side Lumber & | 
Manufacturing Co., 


2033 State Street, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 













Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations approve 1000 tablets 
P P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 
our druggist or send direct, 
Sooklet Free. Address 


T. DODGE CHEMICAL Co,, Ft. Dodge, lowa 


| 





Special Prices on 
Emergency Crops 


* From now on up to 
about July 10th the 
field seeds in this list 
can be used to ad- 
vantage in replanting, 
or for a grain or hay 
crop. Just as well or- 
der from this list and 
save time. Send your 
check or hee us to ship C.O.D. ex- 











press. Bags weighed in free. “Your 
money's worth or your money back.” 

Sudan ________. “er 100 Ibs $15.00 
| Sa. he 13.00 
Buckwheat __.__ ”’ ae 6.25 
Fodder Cane___. ” ee 4.50 
Syrup Cane a +0 pts 12.00 
Kaffir Corn x we 5.00 
Feterita __ er sed 6.00 
Millet, Golden_ “9 ae 7.00 
Vetch, Winter__ ” ee 34.00 


90 Day White Corn____Per bu. $ 5.00 
Red 90 Day Corn_____ A 5.00 
Alfalfa Seed_________Ask for Prices 

HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 


Shenandoah, Iowa 











* , : - 
Please mention this paper when writing. | 





Single trees and eveners all ewing free. Give 
horses more pulling power. Saves strains on ry 
Z ae on eveners For every rig of 2 8 
t what you have needed f 7 rie ot 2D wast 
buy. Double clevis in one piece to fit all avenane. - 
Proven in years’ use on the farm. Patented June 10th, 191% 
Once used you'!! want them always on your rig. A pair of ‘ 
men’s Double Clevis on your eveners takes the place of 4 © 
and two extra rings and give that w« paee orfully better service 


1 with single tree holce 
complete for two phy "No. 2 (larger and beavies e 


Soid at dealers or from the factory direct if your dealer bas © 
tocked. LEMENS CLEVIS CoO., Sales Office 
403 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minne 


GUARANTEED SEEDS 


orse hitch, 





Altel fa $12.50 bu.: Sweet Clover ¢17.50; Red Clover 
27 mm millet 81 5: German or Siberiaa 
; Red or bl ack canesec “d $1 45; White cane. 





ourless canese ed $1.7 Seed Corn $5 
$2.15; Pi ink Kaffir $2.25; Schrock ® 
hundrex Red top $23.00 cwt.; sacks 












Sudan #13 


free Satisfaction or your money back; ship from 
several warchouses and save you money, there’® % 
satistied customer near you. Liberty Bond ac 

atpar, MEIEKK SKED CO... Hussell, Kan. 
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when I transfer them to the individual 
houses outside. If a heating system is 
desirable, is the one I have outlined 
practicable? Can you point out any 





places wherein the plan can be im- 
proved? How large a stove, intake 
pipe and ventilator would I need? 


What would be the best way to lay 
my tile floor? Would appreciate any 
suggestions.” 

You certainly have hit on a novel 
plan for heating your hog house and 
sale pavilion, one which we have 
never seen tried out. With certain 
modifications, however, we see no rea- 
son why it can not be worked out as 
a practical proposition. 

We doubt the advisability of trying 
to send the heated air thru the floor 
tiles for a building thirty-six feet long. 
In the first place, it would be rather 
difficult to lay the tile straight enough 
and close enough and to keep the con- 
crete from working down into them 
occasionally, so that the passages 
thru the tile would be rather rough 
and obstructed and if the air would go 
thru them it would move rather slowly 
and the first few pens next to your 
stove would get uncomfortably warm 
while those at the other end would be 
rather cool. It would seem to us that 
about two strings of five-inch drain 
tile laid just under the floor, but with 
a little downward slope towards the 
pit where the stove is would give a 
better passage for the hot air and the 
slightly greater depth at the north 
would help to keep those pens from 
getting too hot. These would also in- 
sure that your floor would be dry. 

In figuring on size of intake and 
ventilator required, it must be kept in 
mind that this is strictly a heating 
system and must not be depended on 
for ventilation. You will not want 
to keep this going except in very cold 
weather, and when not in use you 
would hardly want the cold air com- 
ing thru under the floor and making 
the floor so much colder than it would 
otherwise be. So it seems to us that 
your ventilation system should be de- 
signed to work when the heating sys- 
tem is not in use. Thus we should 
say that for the heating system an in- 
take as large as the combined area of 
the two tiles and the smoke pipe to 
your stove would be sufficient, say 
about 8x10 inches. Any small stove 
should be sufficient, but it must be in 
good shape so that the draft can be 
easily controlled. 

We are not sure as to the advisabil- 
ity of having artificial heat in such 
a piggery, so far as the effect on the 
animal is concerned, but it would 
seem almost necessary in the case of 
winter pigs. Any system would have 
to be watched carefully to see that the 
heat did not become excessive, with 
the danger of the animals taking cold. 
We know that a good many of our 
readers do have artificial heat in their 
hog houses and we should like to hear 
from some of them as to whether it is 
a good or bad thing to have. 





Suggests Change in Two-Binder 
Tractor Hitch 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I noticed your recent diagram of 
tractor hitch for two binders. I made 
one very much like it, which worked 
finely, but I found that I had to use 
tongue truck and 114-inch pipe on front 
binder, just the same as on the rear 
one. I also had to bend a wagon tire 
like a hairpin, place it over the cable, 
and fasten tire to rear stub tongue just 
back of truck wheels, in order to keep 
the cable from dropping and catching 
on wheels in turning. I thought I got 
better results with 8-foot binder in 
front.” 

We are very glad to get these prac- 
tical suggestions from those who have 
tried out plans in practice. We should 
be glad to hear from others of our 
readers who have worked out satis- 
factory tractor hitches, especially for 
two binders or for two mowers behind 
a light tractor. 
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deposits. 


Piston Rings in all other grooves. 


model of gas engine. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


Write for 
This Booklet 


It explains the construc 
tion of both of these 
McQuay -Norcis Rings 
and gives you a clear, 
non-technical explana- 
tion of the principles by 
which motor power is 
eficiently developed. 
Address Dept. B.O 


See pai | 





The Combination for 
Engines that Pump Oil 


In addition to preventing fuel from wasting past them, piston 
rings should regulate and control the flow of lubricating oil 
to prevent it from fouling spark plugs and causing carbon 


In engines where the flow of oil is excessive it has been 
found necessary to install a McQuay-Norris Superoyé Ring 
in the top groove of each piston with McQuay-Norris \eaxfRoor 


This combination of time-tested Piston Rings increases your 
engine s power, by insuring equalized cylinder compression, 
saves the waste of gasoline and lubricating oil, and decreases 
carbon and fouled spark plug troubles. 

These are the only piston rings of their kind. 


Repairmen everywhere can furnish 
any desired sizes promptly. If he hasn’t them in stock he can 
get them within a few hours from his jobber’s complete stock. 


McQUAY- NORRIS 





They are 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


\EAK-lRoorF 
ISTON RINGS | 
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Cuts More and Better Ensilage 
with Less Labor 

The Rowell has greater capacity and cuts better ensilage with Zss 

dZabor. The apron travels the entire length of the machine and moves 

its load up to full contact with the cutting roll—the fodder is not 


pulled over boards or steel plates. If the bundles overlap, the auxil- 
iary roller tramps the fodder into position for the cutting knives, 


SAFETY-AUTOMATIC 


The Safest Silo Filler—Cylinder type. All moving parts carefully 

guarded. Shoulder guard keeps fingers from getting to knives. The 

automatic release allows cutting cylinder to stop zs¢am//y if bits of 

iron or stone get intothe machine. Reverse lever operates under any 
load or at any speed without stripping 
gears. The powerful fan blows en- 
silage to any height silo. 
Send us the size and height of 
your silo and the power you 
have. and we will quote youon 
the Rowell you need. Own 
your own Rowell and be ready 
when the corn calls. 

Write for Booklet 


I. B. Rowell Co. 


180 Lincoin Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 





























Fuu. LENGTH 
| TRAVELING APRON 
Carries fodder full length of 


machines direct to cutting 
cylinder. 
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‘Thisesk When 
YouAre Ready 


Your crop is waiting. The 
weather is good. The market 
is high. You have the time. 
You can do all your own threshing 
with your own help with the 


Junior 
Red River Special 


This is a small machine and it isa 
real grain saver. Built like the 
famous Red River Special—the 
machine that ‘‘saves the farmer’s 
thresh bill.” Has the “Man Behind 
the Gun,” the beating shakers and 
a perfect cleaning mill. Beats out 
the grain where other threshers 
wait for it to drop out. 

VICTOR RECORD of Beltrami, Minn., oars 


“I bought a Junior Red River Special ould 
not be without it for twice what it cost me.”’ 


Two sizes—22x36 and 28x40. Sold fully 
equipped with Self Feeder and Wind 
Stacker or Hand Feed Partsand Common 
Stacker as desired. 

Write for Circulars 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 
Builders exclusively of Red River Speci 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 

il-Gas Traction Engines. 
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Feeding Calf Club Heifers 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How would you feed a 450-pound 
calf-club heifer which is to be sold off 
at public auction late in December? 
We have oats, barley, corn and oil 
meal, as well as a pasture of mixed red 
clover, alsike clover, timothy and blue 
grass.” 

Most pure-bred men pay liberally 
for a growthy heifer in high flesh, and 
altho feed is exceedingly high in price 
this summer, it probably will pay to 
feed heavily of some such grain mix- 
ture as five parts of corn, two parts of 
ground barley, two parts of oats and 
one part of oil meal. After the middle 
of July, when the pasture begins to de- 
teriorate, increase the grain mixture 
to as much as ten or twelve pounds 
daily. It doesn’t make so very much 
difference just how the proportions 
are between the corn, oats and barley, 
but in case the heifer is not fattening 
rapidly enough, it is a good plan to in- 
crease the proportion of corn, whereas, 
if she is getting too fat, it is a good 
plan to increase the proportion of oats 
and barley. While the pasture is good, 
one pound of oil meal daily will be 
plenty, but when the pasture gets 
short, it will be a good plan to increase 
the oil meal to two or even three 
pounds daily. The best hay to use in 
the early winter will be clover or al- 
falfa, but if neither can be obtained, 
mixed hay will do. By early winter the 
heifer will probably be eating as much 
as fourteen pounds of grain daily, and 
with this heavy a grain ration will not 
care for so very much hay. 


Origin of Hogs 

Our common American breeds of 
hogs are a combination of what is 
best in two distinct types. One is the 
wild hog of the forests of Europe and 
the other is the Chinese hog. The wild 
hog of Europe has a very large head | 
and a long snout. It is a long-legged, 
high-backed animal with the ability 
to run nearly as fast as a horse. For 
a thousand years the royalty of Europe 
have found it great sport to hunt the 
wild boar. He is very fierce, and uses 
his sharp tusks to good advantage in 
fighting off the dogs. To this day 




















Swift & Company dislikes sudden 
and violent fluctuations in live 
stock prices as much as you who 
raise the live stock. 


Steady prices that can be figured 
on a long way ahead and plans 
made accordingly are just as im- 
portant to the packer as to the 
producer or any other business man. 


Swift & Company alone cannot 
keep prices steady. Neither could 
all the packers in the country, as 
a body. 


Prices on live stock are determined 
by the law of supply and demand, 
which no man can go against. 
Packers create neither the supply 
nor the demand. They merely 
form the link that joins them 
up. 


When the demand for meatisheavy 
among those who eat it, the packers 
must scramble for the raw material 
among those who produce it. This 
sends prices up. 





there are wild hogs in Europe, and 
many of the farm types of hogs in | 
Russia, Poland and the Balkan states 
are only slightly changed from the 
original wild type. 

The Chinese hog is an altogether 
different kind of animal. For more 
than four thousand years the Chinese 
have been selecting for a hog which 
would fatten quickly, a hog with a 
high percentage of meat and fat and 
a small percentage of bone and waste 
material. Several hundred years ago 
the Chinese seemed to have fixed a 
short-legged, fat-hammed, small-boned 
type of hog. They had small heads, 
pendulous bellies, and were rather 
weak in the back. 

All of our modern breeds are a com- 
bination of the wild hog of Europe 
with the Chinese hog. The name, 
“Poland China,” for instance, indicates 
the Chinese blood in our most popular 
black breed of hogs. It is a matter of 
history that back about 1816 some typ- 
ical white Chinese hogs with fine bone, 
short legs, small heads, and early fat- 
tening qualities, were crossed with a 
larger, coarser type of hog with a big 
head, long legs and large bone. The 
Berkshire was also used in forming 
the Poland China, and it from the 
Berkshire that the black color comes. 
When we go back into the history of 
the Berkshire, we find that it also was 
formed by combining the Chinese hog 
with the wild hog type. More than a 








Why live stock prices fluctuate 


—and why no one can control them 


When stock raisers see prices going 
up, they begin to scramble to get 
their animals in at top prices. This 
starts a heavy movement toward 
the packing centers. Markets soon 
are flooded. Supply outruns de- 
mand, and prices fall. 


Then shippers hold off. Receipts 
recede. Another dearth sets in. 
The balance swings the other way; 
demand exceeds supply again, and 
the process is repeated. 


The packer cannot control either 
of these movements. He can only 
follow them, and give both pro- 
ducer and consumer the best prices 
the market affords. 


Last year, out of every dollar Swift 
& Company took in for all meat 
and by-products, 85.4 cents was 
paid out for live stock; 13 cents 
went for labor, freight, and other 
expenses. Swift & Company got 
1.6 cents as profit for its more 
than 30,000 shareholders. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 





























hundred years ago, in central Eng- | particularly has a large head some- 
land, a reddish-brown hog, evidently | what after the type of the wild hog 
derived from the original wild type, | of Europe. Both of them have strong 
was crossed with the Chinese hog. | constitutions and are good travelers. 
These particular Chinese hogs were During the past ten years there has 
in the Durocs 
of which characteristics they stamped | and Polands to emphasize the big type 
upon the Berkshire. idea. By this is meant emphasizing 
The history of the Duroc is not quite | the large bone, the long 
so clear-cut as that of. the Poland ] strong back and good 


black in color and had prick ears, both | been a strong tendency 


China. The Duroc seems to have come | which came originally 


legs, the 
constitution 
from the wild 


ROLLER CHAIN 


> CUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Roller 
Chain has 16000 lbs. breaking 
strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Ear Corn—S0 Bushels in 
three eo Ee 

SOL DON = alt 
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originally from the west coast of Af- | hog of Europe. An effort has been SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE you PAY 


rica, Spain and Portugal. As to wheth- | made also to hold on to the early ma- ei ecee ath cena deen” idee tek on cae. 


which save you money, free, Write for it today. 


er or not these red hogs of Spain, | turing and easy fattening qualities of A. F. MEYER MFC. CO. sox269 MorToN, ILL. 


Portugal and Africa trace back to the | the Chinese hogs. 


wild hog of Europe or to the Chinese In nearly all breeding work, wheth- 
hog can not be stated for certain. The | er it be with plants or animals. the 
chances are, however, that there was | greatest progress has generally been 











a very strong dash of Chinese blood in | made by the mixing of two strains and sirartial ent th — oe eiadaworen.ot Mak aigctine As 
all of these red hogs before they ever | then endeavoring to fix the type so as from coast to coast say th the same ching. — 
came to the United States. to combine the best points of the two Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 

The Yorkshire and Tamworth give | strains. Hog breeders have shown Pent, tte of 0 Bute & a better for feeding) 00 
less evidence of Chinese blood than | especially great skill during the past pony amen Fed according to directions it costa but 2< 8 
any other of our common breeds of | hundred years in combining the good gaves time and money. As for free copy of bookl t 
hogs. Both of these breeds have | points of the Chinese and cur Geivty Cay Sites often. 











with the 
rather long legs and the Tamworth good points of the wild hog of Europe. MILKOLINE MFG. CO. StS oreamary Bide 
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Seg Connaliibenll School 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Experience is the best teacher, and 
twenty years of experience have 
taught some important lessons con- 
cerning the development of successful 
consolidated schools. New consoli- 
dated schools are now being organized 
in lowa at the rate of approximately 
one new school each day. These new 
schools will do well to profit by the 
experience of the three hundred and 


eighty consolidated schools organized | 


pefore them. 
Experience has shown that the most 
important item in developing good 


i 
schools for the children is to provide 
them with good teachers. In the long 
I the best teachers find their way 
into the positions paying the best sal- 
aries. Measured in terms of the edu- 


cational advancement made by the 


children, it is much more economical | 


to pay good salaries to good teachers 


than it is to pay poor salaries to poor 
teachers. The big consolidated school, | 


backed by forty or fifty sections of 
good Iowa land, is the strongest school 
financially in the state and the most 
able to outbid the other schools for 
the services of the best teachers to be 
had The large consolidated school 
district contains about twice as much 


property per capita as the ordinary | 


town school district, and is able, with 
a comparatively small increase in 
school taxes, to raise salaries to the 
point where it can attract the best 
teachers. 

The better town schools of Iowa are 
now offering good salaries for teachers 
and are skimming the cream off the 
available supply. Those that are left 
will teach in the small town and rural 
schools as long as the supply holds out. 
All conditions point to a greater teach- 
er shortage next year than this, and 
the rural schools, as usual, will suffer 
most, even tho the patrons of these 
schools own twice as much property 
per capita as the patrons of the town 
schools. 

The big consolidated school organ- 
izes the financial power of the country 
and small town districts so that it is 


possible for them to turn the tables | 
squarely about and pay such salaries | 
and offer such professional opportu | 


nity and living conditions that they 


services of the best teachers to be had 
in the market. It is good teachers 


that make possible a good school. The | 


big consolidated school shows how to 
get them for the Children in the rural 
districts and small towns. Bricks and 
mortar and transportation do not make 
a good school. We must put on the 
cap-sheaf—-a force of good teachers. 
Experience has shown that proper 
management and the improvement in 
roads and motor vehicles make prac- 
tical the organization of big consoli- 
dated school districts which are able 
to pay the best wages for the best 
teachers, and which provide plenty of 
pupils to make a full standard twelve- 
year school. Some of the things which 
experience has shown to be funda- 
mental in the successful management 
of transportation in the big district 
are these: 
Select men for the school board 
who have children of their own to ride 


to school in the school busses. This | 
insures that the board will take sym- | 


pathetic interest in the transportation 
ol the children that a father has in the 
welfare of his own children. If these 
board members do not, they will im- 
mediately hear from their wives. 


) 


consolidated district, select a majority 


of the board from the country. The | 


country people are most vitally inter- 


ested in the successful transportation | 
of the children, which is the most im- | 


portant service the school board has to 

render. 
Hire a good superintendent who 
knows how to manage transportation. 
t. Use comfortable enclosed motor 


busses, heated in the winter by the | 


engine exhaust. The motor bus re- 
duces the time spent on the road by 


half. and thus solves the most impor- | 








in command for their children the | 
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Stock 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 





Comfort Means I* 
Health to Live 


MULE-HIDE 


‘NOT A KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 





quarters. 





is not logical to expect any kind of 
stock to thrive in damp, musty 
Good shelter is just as im- 
ortant as good food. When cattle, 
ogs and horses are protected from 


cold winds, less food energy is required 


to keep them warm. 


And, in hot 


summer weather, a shady covering is 


just as important. 


That is why it’s always a good plan to 


will suit your needs. 


Ask your lumber dealer. 
MULE-HIDE a letter will bring him samples. 


The Lehon Company Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue - 


cover your farm buildings with MULE- 
HIDE Roofing. Durability and weath- 
er-resistance have earned for MULE- 
HIDE this enviable service record: 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet’ 


From a purely practical standpoint MULE-HIDE 
smooth finish Roofing serves with excellent results. 
But if you wish a more attractive roof, for your home 
perhaps, MULE-HIDE Slate-Kote Roofing or Shingles 
They are made with unfading 
red or grey-green surfaces. 


If he doesn’t handle 








Chicago 











2. If a town is located within the | 


tant problem of the consolidated 
school. It is cheaper to transport 
children by motor bus than with horse- 
drawn vehicles, and much more com- 
fortable and satisfactory for the chil- 
dren. 

5. Organize the people along the 
various routes to keep the roads in bet- 
ter condition for the quick, comfort- 
able transportation of their children. 

6. Use bobsleds of standard tread 
to break the roads for the school auto 
busses. MARY CAMPBELL. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


What to Do With $10,000 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the young farmer who 
wants to know what to do with $10,000, 
I would go to Calgary, Canada, or near 
there, on government land. I would 
put up hay all summer, and in the fall 
fence it in. Then at the beginning 
of winter buy 150 cows at $50 per head. 
Give the banks a lien on them and guc 





money to buy 150 more, range the. | 
around the hay thru the seasons. It 


would not be necessary to invest any 
capital in land, altho it is cheap at $20 
per acre. If the cows were held onto 
they would make their owner rich in 
a few years. 

Ss. L. VAN METER. 


Kentucky. 


The Ottawa 
level with ground. Saws 
cutter, runs 





Saws 25 Cords a Day 


Saw falls trees or cuts off stu 
up logs, cuts branches, 
1D jack and otherbelt mach Mounted 
to move anywhere. 10 Year Guarantee, 
Book and Cash or Easy Terms. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 









—for Work Clothes Economy 
— If your Dealer is out of 
your size, write 


THE McKEY MFG, COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








MUNSON 


US 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


Factory 


price direct to you 


This $12 Officer Shoe 
ob 6” 


The factory 
price—direct 
to you at only 


The retail price of this shoe 
ie $12. It fe made of the best 
waterproof mahogany calf 
leather. Guaranteed to give 
the best wear. Send your 
name and astze you wish 
and we will send you these 
Army Officer Shoes. If these 
shoes are not just us we say, 
send them back. You don’t 
lose a cent. 

If you are sending money 
order or check, do not ta- 
clade postage. Pay only 6.9 
for shoes. We pay postage. 


Also U.S. Army Socks— 
12 pr. $3.00, 6 pr. $1.50 


U. S. National Army 


Shoe, Inc. 
Dept. 418, Westfield, Mass. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
















\ I Can Ship 
Your Engi 


hen You Want It---Save You, $15 to $500. 










nl “aaa ie on aha 
Pioneer | H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 1655 Guten Rete 1533 I 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




































Not a Cent for 
Chain Repairs in 
4 Years Service 


This 8-16 ‘‘ Mogul” was one of the first 
tractors sold in Elbert County, Colo. 
Since July 1915 it has seen plenty of 
hard service on Mr. Sagerstrom’s 320 
acre farm, as well as several seasons 
of neighborhood threshing. 

5-16 Mogul Tractor, owned by Mr. 


The performance of its chain drive is a strik- O. N. Sagerstrom of Elizabeth, 
ing example of dependable and economical Colo., showing Chain fetes wood 
service. Here it is in a few words: Repairs on this tractor for over 4 years. 
meeded—one. Nature of repair—replacement (This tractor won third prize in 
of one worn link. Cause of break—natural recent Chain Drive Contest.) 
wear under hardservice. Cost of repair—noth- 5 ; 
ing, extra links were furnished with tractor. 
Time taken for repair—fifteen minutes. Care 
given chain—practically none. The owner 
says ‘‘I would not buy a tractor with any 
other drive’’ 


RM 
So 


Mr. Sagerstrom’s experience is typical of thou- 
sands of satisfied farmers whose tractors are 
Diamond Chain equipped. When you buy a 
tractor select one that has thissuccessful drive. 
Our special free booklet telle you why. Send 
for it. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Makers of High Grade 
Indianapolis . : 


Chains Since 1890 


U.S. A. 
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Mr. Farmer, 
if you are in- 
tending to vac- 
cinate your 
hogs why 
not buy 

































The National Live Stock 

Ne Insurance Company will 
- | Aas gon senate insure your hogs, vacci- 
2 8 OSE qa met sit nate them at the time the 

i ; : » 

policy is written, pay for 
every one that dies from 
the effect thereof, or for any 
other reason during the en- 
tire life of the policy. 


SOMPERENE ISLS IS 









Des mtemee lene 


This Policy 
Insures Our 











Vaccination 
and Protects 
Your 


Hog Profits 













rtion of your risk is elit 
WHEN INSURED i ‘You 


wa has our securities on de 











posit to guarantee tl is st tater ent. 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE Co. 
Dept. w Originators of Hog Insurance Des Moines, lowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Rural Motor Truck Firpress 
By A. W. TURNER 


farm- ; ule, but rather seek the places of st¢ 
ready for shipment. Other 


To the large shippers, the 
owned truck seems to be the efficient 
method of transporting his products 
to market, but for the farmer with 
small and irregular shipments, wheth- 
er live stock, farm products or perish- 
able fruits and vegetables, the motor 
express system best suits his needs. | the 
We often find the large regular ship- 
per using the express method to de- 
liver his milk, thus saving the time 
needed in changing the truck body. 

Motor truck routes are increasing in 
number so rapidly that it is impos- 
sible to state with any certainty the 
number which operate in the vicinity 
of the larger centers and which serve 
the general public as common carriers 
New cooperative lines also are being 


ness of their locality, 
and producer, 


progressing 


lows: 
with five trucks. They 
routes, covering a total of 
394 miles of highway, with 1,8 
adjoining the routes. 
one concern with fifty trucks, coveri) 
twelve routes within a radius of 
miles. Another concern operati) 
from the same center has twe! 
trucks on five routes. 





established in large numbers, especial- | four months of business, 
fruit and garden trucking 


ly in dairy, named concerns hauled 26,000 hog 








“individua 
owned routes” are financed by loca 
commercial clubs to increase the busi 
both merchan 
while still others are 
former-day dray lines enlarged to mex 
agricultural need 
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Some of such cases in Iowa are as fo] 
Mason City has one company 
operate five 
38 town 
76 farn 
Sioux City h: 


Ss 


or og 


During the first 
the two last 








The Truck Stops at the Loading Stations Provided Along the Way 


? 





regions. In such communities there 3,100 sheep and 406 cattle to market 


are many producers whose scale of op- 
eration is not large enough to warrant 
the investment in a truck for individ- 
ual use. Furthermore, it is often found 
more profitable by larger producers to | the 
unite with others in the formation of 
a cooperative route than to spend the | 
time necessary in taking a truck to 
market and back. 

Motor truck routes are of two dis- | ing a yearly 
tinct natures. The first is where | tons, or the equal of 8,610 carloads. 
trucks are operated by private indi- The second 
viduals for profit, in which case the | truck express is that where a tru 
trucks operate between certain points 
on a fixed schedule. Some such routes 
are operated in conjunction with — 
packing houses, in which case only live | ers, or in other 
stock is handled. In such cases the | community 
trucks do not travel on a fixed sched- 


ing nine routes from that city. Leo 
Charles City, 


result of 


ire at present, as a total, 


tonnage of over 180,01 


cooperative association. 


is served in matters of thi 














A Truck and Trailers From a Local Packing | Plant, Hauling 22 Hogs at One Time 


route is maintained and operated by 
Such a route 
may serve just a small group of farm 
instances an entiré 


One Dubuque concern is now operat 


Waterloo and Ottumwa 
also have truck lines in operation, as 
aggressiveness of com- 
mercial clubs or private capital. There 
more than 
250 trucks operating in Iowa, running 


s 


on regular advertised schedules, haul- 


avetens of the motor 
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i) 


kind, to the mutual benefit of all par- 
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ticipants. As yet, Iowa is somewhat 
behind some of her sister states in the 
formation of coéperative routes. This, 
of course, depends upon several fac- 
tors: (1) Im several sections of the 
country people have their products 
ready for market at once, hence it 
seems advisable to have a truck owned 
at home. (2) Where individuals oper- 
ate lines, they can do so at compara- 











tively low rates, as such carriers are 
not regarded as common carriers here, 
hence are not subject to supervision 
by the public service commission. But 
in these days of high-priced farm help 
and shortage of laborers, it is often 
more advantageous to pay the cost of 
transportation by way of codperative 
method than to take the shipment to 
market oneself. When the cost of gas- 
oline and tires is added to the time 
consumed, the codperative express ef- 
fects a saving in many instances by 
carrying a load each way. 

Co6dperation in motor truck ship- 

ments is growing in all sections, and 
it is only a short time, the writer be- 
lieves, until the agricultural sections 
of the country will be served by a net- 
work of this new rapid transportation 
system. One of the outstanding illus- 
trations of the codperative method is 
that of the Farmers’ Codperative Com- 
pany at Hartford County, Incorporated, 
located in Hartford county, Maryland. 
in commenting on this route, the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
states: “The association appears to 
have met the needs of the rural com- 
munity it is serving in a very satis- 
factory manner, and at the same time 
has eliminated effectively the problem 
of profit and destructive competition. 
This method is a decided departure 
from the usually prevailing methods 
of operating motor truck routes.” This 
association operates trucks regularly 
between Churchville and Bel Air, go- 
g. thru Baltimore, covering a daily 
stance of sixty miles. 
On the ingoing trip, milk and other 
rm products are hauled, while the 
return trip is made with a load of feed- 
stuffs, salt, seeds, fertilizers, farm im- 
plements and other articles used on 
the farm, together with merchandise 
shipped from the wholesale houses of 
Baltimore to rural merchants who are 
nembers of the association. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the truck plays an important part on 
every farmer’s daily schedule should 
he be along such a route. Only for 
purely personal reasons of his own or 
his family is the farmer necessitated in 
making a trip to town. The truck will 
llect the goods he has for market 
and on the return trip bring such sup- 
plies as he has ordered by ‘phone. 

In some sections of the country mo- 
tor — lines operate with the reg- 
ularity of railroad express or the rural 
n it delivery. Loading platforms are 
provided along the way, to which farm- 

take their articles for shipment. 
» motor express picks them up and 
delivers them to the indicated address 
or at a central exchange or terminal 
depot in the city 

Where motor truck express routes 
have been organized by the farmers 
themselves, two things have come up 
for special consideration (1) A sur- 
ve was made to determine that an 
a bind need existed, and that there 
would be sufficient business to war- 
tant the operation of at least one truck 
to start with; (2) that the personal 
factor, that is, the manager and op- 
erators were dependable; and the fi- 
delity of the members determined the 
ultimate success of the association. 

At the outset the manager should 
have an office in the marketing cen- 
ter, thus enabling him to check up 
all incoming goods and also to locate 
& good market for all incoming prod- 
ucts. The Hartford association, thru 
its manager, was able to secure a 
Price a little above market for their 
£00ds, as the regularity of quality and 
delivery was assured. 

Another reason for having a termi- 
nal manager is to have a man watch- 
ing the market, to let the members 
known when the market is best for 
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Six-cylinder Avery two-row 
Motor Cultivator cultivating corn. 


Speed Up Late Corn 


ARVEST a good corn crop this year in spite of the late season. Help the crop to overcome its handicap with 

good and frequent cultivation in the field. You can do it with an Avery Motor Cultivator. With an Avery 
Motor Cultivator you can get over the fields quickly and easily and at the right time to do the most good. It will 
help solve your farm help problem and enable you to do work that would be impossible with horses. 










You can cultivate’ eighteen to twenty acres a day with ease. etc., as well as planting and cultivating row crops and d 
Keep the cultivator going rig! it along day after day—and you many kinds of belt work. 
will not be held up by hot weat mi (= ae aes And in pulling a grain binder it is the “real thing t 4 
Because of the variety of speeds it can travel and the flexibility square corners and gets in and out of the field with little loss 
of the motor, a good job of cultivating can be d t any stage from down grain 
a lar oiea » ait ake ‘ul fa ve th . = : As ps Avery Motor Cultivators are built in two sizes—six-cylinder 
mee CORR, Seer eenr. Corer as ie Urge ok es - two-row and four-cylinder one-row machines 
increase the speed and do faster and better work than with se seen ; ain ; 
horses. You are not trying out an experiment when you get an Av 
: Motor Cultivator. You are getting a machine that has proven 
— en pet Ay — avery = r ; » ead bis 7 : ad ; r 2 a . a big success wherever used As many as six to twenty ve ot 
or DOY bescecstsbeage ha Saree « ape : can cae sf = Mi Aeioer ts : these machines are being used by the same men who are farming 
and do —_ an —— work than an experi 1 driver ith on a large scale. Sore: focalite. qithin & railes of eiatitece 
o hnreed sh a ona p 
a horse-drawn cultivator. miles, 112 motor cultivators are in use 
~ The correct, simple design, the abundance of power, and tlie 
A Field and Belt-Work cme correct: Gnas Seslan. the Shantance of power, end th 
e itd s ' 
It will prove an investment to you that will pay profits ever 
Machine Too ' 
month !n the year. 
The Avery Motor Cultivator is not just a “‘one-job"” machine— Get an Avery Motor Cultivator and speed up your late corn 
instead, you can use it all year around. Owners are successfully crop. Keep the ground cultivated and the plants growing and 
using them for pulling disks, harrows, drills, mowers, hay loaders, insure a big yield. Remember—‘It Pays to Averyiz 
Ask for S ial Motor Cultivator Catalog 
See your nearest Avery dealer or write us for special Avery Motor Cultivator Catalo Also learn about other Avery machines —si« 
sizes of tractors—8 16 to 40-80 H. P. with ““Draft-Horse’’ Motors and “Direct-Drive” Transmissions; two small tractors, Six-Cylind 
Model ‘‘C”"’ and 5-10 H. P. Model “B Self-Lift’’ Moldboard and Disk Plows, Listers and Grain Drills, ‘Self-Adjusting Tractor 


Disk Harrows. Also Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped ‘“‘Champion ‘‘Grain-Saver’’ Threshers, etc. 


Avery Company 
5207 lowa Street, Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Billings, Lincoln, Sidney, Dav- 
enport, Waterloo, Des Moines, Indian- 
apolis, Columbus, Kansas City, Wichita, 


Motor Farming, Threshin§ yivicc scr comer Tone 
and Road Builds Maciiney t aiek aaa 











certain products. Thus the members | a country shipment to make brings it | poultry, while milk and cream are 
of the association can place their sea- | to the terminal, pays a charge of five | hauled for 2% cents per gallon and the 
sonable goods on the market the day | cents per hundredweight, and the next | cans returned. 


the price is best. Should there be a }| outgoing truck into the region where Another feature the Hartford asso- 
decided shipment of live stock or of | the shipment is consigned carries it on | ciation has found to be a paying thing 
some bulxy shipment, the manager se- | its way. This saves time to all con- | is the insuring of some goods, with the 
cures local trucks to carry the over- | cerned, and enables the truck to do | result that such goods, if destroyed or 
flow. This often means a big thing, | service on both trips. spoiled, will be settled for to the ship- 
for unless the association can keep The Hartford association, before per at market price This insurance 


more than one truck busy all the time, mentioned, has not attempted to earn | amounts to four cents per gallon. In 
only one truck should be in operation. | dividends, as it has all it can do to | addition insurance is carried on the 
3esides securing a better market, | carry only for its share-holding mem- | trucks owned by the association. 
the manager secures the return loads | bers. Rates are made with a view to The Hartford association incorpo- 
as ‘phoned to him. This immediately | meeting the expenses, providing for | rated and capitalized at $5,000, selling 
brings up the part of daily finance depreciation and the accumulation of | 200 shares of stock, which had a par 
In the case of one association, the | a surplus to be used as a working cap- | value of $25. Each member is obliged 
manager, with the needed help to keep | ital. If the accumulation grows faster | to own at least one share of stock, yet 
books, sees that the members pay up | than needed the rates are lowered. | can not own more than twenty shares. 
and receive their balances at stated | The rate on goods classified as first | Only stockholders, as mentioned above, 
intervals. Perhaps a cash system as | class, and inclusive of axle grease, | have their goods hauled at the rates 
used by some routes would be more } baskets, butter, buckets, buckwheat, | mentioned. 
satisfactory. barley, barrels, blankets, canned goods, As the business increases in life, 
Another feature to have in mind in | coffee, fish, groceries, vegetables, | also grows in membership, as the ser- 
the operation of codperative motor | fruit, hardware, dressed hogs, harness, | vices rendered are in demand by all 
express routes is to secure a central | hay, iron, molasses, oils, dressed poul- | residents along the line. This result 
receiving station in the city where the | try, tires, buggy and wagon wheels, | necessitates more trucks, preceded by 
return load is picked up. In some] and machinery (under 400 pounds), is | larger capitalization; hence, in 2 short 
cases where there is no central re-) 15 cents per hundredweight, while | time the codperative associations in- 
ceiving station for return loads, the | second-class goods, as axes and heavy | clude every man who can be accommo 
driver wastes a great deal of time in | machinery, is 12 cents per hundred- {| dated. 
gathering the load. In Minneapolis, | weight. Calves are hauled for 50 cents One advantage of operating on @ 
a terminal has been established which | apiece while other live stock is hauled | “low rate, no dividend” basis keeps 
gives one an idea of what eventually | at the rate of 50 cents per hundred- | the association on a plane where they 
will follow elsewhere. Anyone having | weight. It costs 25 cents per coop of | can haul lower than any individual 
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could operate; hence, competition nev- 
er endangers the association. 

Some few paragraphs previously the 
statement was made that the ultimate 
success of any codperative association 
of this nature depended upon the man- 
ager and truck operators. Competent, 
reliable and honest operators who will 
make trips in the minimum of time and 
handle their cars so as to realize the 
maximum efficiency from their opera- 
tion are essential. A truck is generally 
manned by two men, the operator and 
helper, each being able to handle the 
truck. In addition, operators and help- 
ers are kept in that the 
trucks are never idle. A bonus is often 
held out to the drivers and operators 


reserve so 


doing over a stated amount of busi- 
ness. 
To be a competent operator, the 


driver must know the size of load he 
is carrying, as overloading deterio- 
rates a truck more rapidly than any 
other factor. Smaller loads and more 
of them extend the life of any truck. 
Another feature that 
sideration here is the character of the 


deserves con- 


roads to operate over. A motor ex- 
press operating on a regular schedule 
can hardly do so effectively if it must 


contend with dirt roads. It must be 
able to keep pretty close to schedule. 
Such is necessitated if a number of 
satisfied are to be 


customers added. 





As the speed of a motor truck is de- | 


pendent largely on the character of the 
roads, the distance over which hauling 
is practical is governed also very large- 
ly by road conditions. By hard-sur- 
faced roads the and dependa- 
bility of the motor express increases. 
Another factor of importance and 
one not so often emphasized, perhaps, 
is the selection of dependable trucks. 
A regular motor express must not be 
subject to delay thru frequent break- 
be elim- 


speed 


downs. Engine trouble must 
inated as far as possible and trucks 
must possess plenty of power. Be- 


sides for heavy loads, the truck needs 
reserve power, necessitated by detours 
from the regular road. 

With such things in mind, and the 
members coéperating by building load- 
ing platforms at their gates to do 
away with lifting for the truck op- 
erators, the express will run on a regu- 
lar schedule and the association will 
grow in number of members. 

In summarizing I will quote from 
a report of the Hartford association 
again: “The association has fulfilled 
the purposes for which it was organ- 
ized. It provides satisfactory trans- 
portation services at lower rates than 
the local railroad customarily charges. 
The convenience of the farm-to-farm 
pick-up service is so pleasing to the 
farmers that it has necessitated the 
doubling of our transportation facili- 
ties.” 





Cane for Forage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is every year more or less 
need of an emergency crop to take 
the place of clover that winter killed 
or corn that failed to make a stand, or 
to put in on land that could not be 
plowed for corn. One of the most 
common and about the surest and most 
productive is cane. 

The question is often asked: Is cane 
poisonous to stock? The answer is 
that sometimes it will poison stock 
pastured on it, but it is always safe 
to feed after being cut a short time. 
Now it is a little hard for a plain 
farmer to understand why it should 
be poisonous at certain times The 
reason is this: Most of our varieties 
of cane have come from South Africa, 
which is probably the original home 
of sorghum. This continent was also 
the home of great herds of antelope, 
buffalo and other wild animals. In 
time of drouth, these animals would 
range over the country in search of 
feed, and cane being very palatable and 
liked by all kinds of animals, would be 
paten to the ground and destroyed if 
it had no means of defending itself. 
But it has. As long as it grows, its 
leaves contain a very small amount of 
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prussic acid. It is always formed dur- 
ing growth, and evaporates as fast as 
formed. But in time of drouth the 
leaves roll up and evaporation is less- 
ened. Then the amount of acid in- 
creases until it becomes dangerous to 
stock. There is nothing so very won- 
derful in this. Our roses, blackberries 
and many other plants protect them- 
selves with thorns. We even have a 
native tree—the wild black cherry— 
that protects itself with prussic acid 
in its leaves, like cane, and it, too, in- 
creases the content of acid in time of 
drouth. 


But will all cane become poisonous? 
I wish that I knew for sure. For we 
have one variety, the Early Amber, 


and several kinds of grain sorghum, 
that came from Manchuria, from a dif- 
ferent climate. Now Amber cane is 
grown mostly east of the Missouri 
river, while Orange and other African 
varieties are grown west of that river. 
It is in the territory west of the Mis- 
souri river that most cases of poison- 
ing are reported, but whether that is on 
account of the climate or the variety 
of cane, I do not know. I wish that the 
experiment stations would make a test 
of it. We do know that cane that has 
been cut for a day is safe feed, be 
cause the formation of acid stops when 
it is cut, and the small amount present 
soon evaporates. 
Now in regard to Cane will 
grow in any soil that will grow corn, 
and in some soils that will not. I would 
not fall plow except for very early 
planting. For all other planting, I 
would wait till about time to plant, 
plow the land three to four inches 


soil. 








deep, work down to a fine seed bed, 
and plant or sow at once. That gives 
the crop a clean start. Like small 
grain, it does best on a fine seed bed 
with a firm subsoil. Deep plowing 
makes the ground too loose, and the 
cane grows too rank and tall, so it is 
easily blown down. I have had the 
best success from drilling about 25 
pounds of good seed to the acre, with 
the corn planter set to plant about an 
inch deep. Then two or three plow- 
ings will keep the weeds down until 
the cane shades the ground, and the 
crop can be handled with a corn bind- 
er or a one-horse cutter. 

For smothering morning-glories or 
Canada thistles, I have sown cane 
broadcast at the rate of 100 to 150 
pounds per acre, as late as July 8th. 
It did not quite mature, but was cut 


| as soon as it commenced to head out. 


It did not make more than half a crop, 
but it cleaned the land, and as it was 
put in after rye it was a profitable 
crop. For smothering weeds, I would 
always plow shallow, but clean, so as 
to cut all weeds, and sow at once be- 
fore the ground dries out. A thin 
stand will not smother the weeds, and 
the cane grows coarse and rank and 
is hard to handle. A thick, even stand 
will smother nearly all the weeds. and 
is much easier to handle. It makes 
better feed, too. So be sure to have 
good seed, or use enough more to 
make up for poor quality. 

Cane does best when planted from 
June 10th to 25th. It may be sown 
broadcast somewhat later. 

P. PETERSEN. 

Audubon County, Iowa. 


The Nolan Land Tax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In your issue of May 14th you pub- 
lish a letter from an Indiana farmer 
in which he takes exceptions to the 
stand you take against taxing farm 
property over a certain value, and 
says he is a renter and heartily in 
favor of the tax. Does he expect to 
be a renter all his life—and his chil- 
dren also? He must have a sore spot 
against the land owner. 

He says he gets out and hustles and 
is everlastingly on the job, while in 
his neighborhood is a man who inher- 
{ted his farm and never has done any- 
thing to earn it. 

} This may all be true, but where you 
will find one man of that kind, you will 
find ten poor but honest, hard-working 
young men who, to provide homes for 
themselves and families, gave mort- 
gages for the greater part of the pur- 
chase price of their land. What will 
the Nolan bill do for a man of this 
kind? If he bought 160 acres for $24,- 
000, placing a $10,000 mortgage on 
the same, he would have an indebted- 
ness of $14,000, on which he would pay 
probably 8 per cent. Then the Nolan 
bill would put a federal tax of $240 on 
his farm. In Iowa, our state and coun 
ty taxes get higher each year. Our 
taxes on land were raised 24 per cent 
last year. You know taxes and inter- 
est must be paid, whether the fa 

er’s family lives in comfort or not 

Mr. Nolan and the Indiana farmer 
would be a great help to the young 
farmer. W. H. KLINE 
| Davis County, Iowa. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Mixing Strains 

A Missouri reader writes: 

“We will have some chicks hatched 
from the W. strain. I am asking if it 
will injure the poultry to mix the W. 
strain with the F. or S. strain.” 

The definition of the word strain is: 
“4 family of any variety of fowls bred 
jn line by descent by one breeder or 
successor, during a number of years, 
that has acquired individual character- 
jstics which distinguish it more or less 
from specimens of other strains of the 
same variety.” 

With this definition in mind, we rec- 
ognize that it is unlikely that two 
preeders will seek for exactly the same 
characteristics, and the stronger the 
plood lines of the two strains, the more 
certainty of a clash if two opposing 
strains mix. There is a constant tend- 
ency in animal life to revert back to 
remote ancestors of a different type. 
The poultry breeder who inbreeds does 
so to limit the number of ancestors to 
which his stock may revert, and to 
control as far as possible the type of 
individual. As soon as we mate the 


progeny of two different strains, we 
multiply the number of ancestors to 
which their get may revert, and in- 


crease the chances of fair to middling 
stock. A mingling of blood lines tends 
to bring out latent ancestral charac- 
ters: hence there will be more off-col- 
ored 
kinds, from a cross of two strains. 

On the other hand, such a cross 
often acts like a cross of two different 
breeds, bringing increased vigor. 

Some strains “nick” perfectly when 
mated: that is, the cross is good from 
the beginning. However, it is better 
not to risk the hatch of an entire sea- 
son on an untried cross. 

The chances of a cockerel and all the 
pullets from the eggs set being very 
closely related are remote; we would 
save the best made despite the fact 
that immature parents on both sides 
do not furnish the best mating. 





Geese 


We started breeding geese by chance. 
A breeder of Embden geese wanted to 
trade a pair of his geese for one of our 
Scotch collie pups, and as we had too 
many pups, we traded. These geese 
appealed to us because they were beau- 
tiful to look at; they laid fairly well, 
and their young grew like weeds. We 
had them in a low, open shed, and 
they began to lay in March. We let 
the mother goose hatch her own eggs 
when she grew broody, and she 
brought out the first gosling on the 
28th day, and her last one on the 31st 
day. We didn’t then know that the 
early-hatched goslings should be taken 
from the nest to a warm flannel-lined 
basket as fast as they hatch, to avoid 
having them crushed in the nest. We 
knew this by experience before wa 
gtew more geese. 

We were tempted to help some of 
the goslings out of the shell—the shell 
was pipped so long before they got out 
—but we were told this was not a wise 
thing to do, so we wrapped each egg 
up in flannel wrung out of boiling wa- 
ter, and they came out all right. 

When we had found out by expert- 
ence that there was a good deal to 
learn about geese, we grew more ex- 
Pert in their care. After the tenth 
day of incubation, we made a practice 
of pouring hot water about the ground 
where the goose was sitting, to give 
the eggs moisture, and beginning with 
the 15th day we dipped the eggs in 
Warm water each day. If the eggs 
Were in the incubator, we moistened 
them by spreading over them daily a 
flannel! cloth wrung out of hot water, 
fr sprinkled them with luke-warm wa- 





feathers, more faults of various | 





ter. 
goslings when the thermometer at the 
last stood at 105 degrees. 

The goslings should not be fed until 
they are forty-eight hours old. They 
will eat tender, finely-cut grass and 
water almost from the start. Their 
first feed should be of stale bread 


moistened with water, or rolled oats, | 


but mix it with the grass, or green 
shoots of rye or barley, or onion tops. 
Almost at once they can use a ration 
which is made up of three-fourths 
green food. If they don’t get this green 
food, they will develop leg weakness 
and die. 

They must be kept warm for the first 
ten days. It is better to keep the 
mother tethered or housed so she can 
not leave them. They seem to have 
very little sense at first, and will fol- 
low anything that moves; to avoid 
loss and chilling, the goslings should 
be yarded. After they are ten days old 
they will practically live on good pas- 
ture. If a rainy day comes, they should 
not be let out, but they must have 
their allowance of green food. 
rapid growth they also need grain. 

Farmers rarely keep geese in large 
numbers. Possibly one reason for this 
is that geese require pasture to live, 
but if there are many geese in the pas- 


ture, and consequently many drop- 
pings, cattle will refuse to eat the 
grass. 


Goose eggs are used for hatching 
purposes only, as they are both too 
valuable and too strong to be popular 
for food. 

There used to be a pair or so of 
geese on almost every farm, kept for 
their feathers. The practice of pick- 
ing live geese is dying out now, and 
the daughters do not get a “home- 
grown” feather bed when they are 
married. 





Eggs for Vitamines 
Mr. W. A. Brown, the English poul- 
try authority, says: “Only a limited 
number of natural foods such as eggs 


and milk have been found to contain 
vitamines—absolutely essential to the 
proper growth and development of the 
human body and for the repair of tis- 
sue so essential in the resistance of 
disease.” 

Provincial health departments, state 
legislatures and municpalities spend 
large sums of money annually in the 
prevention of epidemics. These epi- 
demics spread in proportion to the vi- 
tality of the people. The use of eggs 
and milk.in abundance would do much 
to promote growth, maintain health 
and resist disease. 





Trap Nesting 


It will pay to trap nest during the 
breeding season, or to follow any 
method which will secure the same re- 
sult as trap nesting that is the iden- 
tification of the hens that lay the eggs, 
especially the eggs that produce prize 
winners. Progress in mating is not 
made blindfolded. Hit and miss mat- 
ing of best birds will not bring the 
results of thoughtful breeding of two 
fowls with the same tendencies and 
careful selection to cut out weakness. 
In the small pen it is possible to de- 
termine the parentage of the eggs by 
observation, but this takes time which 
trap nesting will save. 





Preserving Eggs 

Eges preserved in water glass an- 
swer every purpose for cooking, and 
bridge over a season of shortage. Prob- 
ably the best all around method of pre- 
serving eggs is with water glass. To 
one part of water glass take nine parts 
of boiled water. Put in a crock or 
glazed jar and immerse the eggs as 
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they are gathered each day. The eggs 
must be clean and sound. Candle for 
cracks, as a cracked egg would spoil 
the jar. At least two inches of the so- 
lution should always be above the eggs. 
Place in the jar with the small end 
down so that the contents of the egg 
are not resting on the air cell. 

Only eggs that come from nests 
where the eggs are gathered each day 
should go into the water glass. An 
egg can not come out any better than 
it goes in; to insure success in preserv- 
ing, put the eggs in each day. Thin 
shelled eggs should not be put in. 

In boiling eggs preserved in water 
glass, pierce the air cell end with a 
coarse needle just before cooking. 





Geese in the Orchard 


An lowa subscriber writes: 


“I have a small chicken park with 
some young apple trees in it. I would 
like to turn in some geese with the 
chickens but thought they might in- 
jure the trees. What would you ad- 
vise?” 

We have never heard of geese on 
good range damaging a young orchard. 
If too many geese are confined in a 
yard they will “sour” the land for 
that year by their manure. 

Perhaps some of our readers have 
had experience with geese in the or- 
chard. 





To Prevent Eggs From Hatching 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read in your poultry depart- 
ment an article asking how to fix 
eges to keep them from hatching. If 
your inquirer will go over each egg 
with a cloth that has been dipped in 
grease or lard, the eggs will not hatch. 
Try it. 

MRS. B. F. V. 

Missouri. 








To Rid Out Mites Permanently 


Write for circular on Mite-Exterminating Nests and 

Roosts. Price 25 cents. Results guaranteed. 
Stenberg Tweet Incubator Co. 

Dept. 2, Radcliffe, Llewa 





BABY CHICKS 


eee 


S13 PER 100 UP 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Postpaid anywhere. Pure bred; 
healthy; greatest layers; 8 varte- 
ties; one-third militon for 1920. 
Write for free catalog. 


FARROW -_HIRSH CO. 
Peoria, Lilinois 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Gardea 
Grove, R, 1, Lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Standard bred, selected, heavy laying strains. Full 
of life and vigor. White Legherns, Brown Leghorns, 
817 per 100; Barred Rocks, $18; Buff Orpingtons, 
Reds, $19. Postpaid, live arrival guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo. 


ABY CHICKS High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 

baby chicks, $16.00 per 100 Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 

ABY chicks. Leading varieties. Write for Juse 

and July prices. Postage prepaid. Mapieten 
Farm & Hatchery, Box C, Keystone, lowa. 
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ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery 
G. M. WEST, 


ARRED BROCK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
nere and great layers. 2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed. Twenty-etghbth year. Circular free. 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, lad. 


= Wyandotte eggs, 
winter layers, 68.00 per 
Barnard, Webb, lowa 


Ankeny, Iowa 








Fishel strain, heavy 
hundred. a. W. 





theo out sale of Barred P. Rocks, Homer, 
Carneaux and Pouter pigeons. D. H. Lesher, 
Marion, Iowa. 





DUCKS. 
61.75. 








OUEN duck eggs—1l, 
Kensett, lowa. 


PET STOCK 


BABBITS soir cancis, wisconsin, ‘Two yearn 
| Sacremento 


Carl Narvesoa, 








61.00. Trial subscription, 25 centa. 





DOGS. 


ALDARA LL LPL PPL 


to $10.00. 
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AARP PR PAPPD DPD RP DPD 
-~ SCOTCH Collie pupptes *6.00 
oO Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebraska. 
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Beautify. Your Rooms 
at Lowest Cost 


USE Heath & Milligan Dependable Paint and 
Varnish Products to make old things new. They 
cost less in the end than cheaper paints, go farther, 
retain their beauty and wear longer. 
Renew old furniture and woodwork 
with Sunshine Finish. 
Make walls washable and sanitary 


with Flat Wall Finish. 
Paint floors with Creolite. 


White enamel your iron beds with 
Satsuma. 


These are a few of the 50 Heath & Milligan Dependable Prod- 
ucts—the best it is possible to make after 69 years of experience. 


Free Paint Book. To find the Heath & Milligan Department in your tow look 
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EXPEL WORMS INADAY 
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Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and 


rods—no nails to work loose. 





Painted with pure linseed oil paint 





oa ts Rr -$—- + in attractive colors. Write 
= =e a wo. for priees and description. 
— - 

. — = Burnham Mfg. Co., 


‘ : “ 918 Main St., Charlies City, lowa 
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sbe was, in fact, as safe there as in her 
home. Pierre was angry at first, but 
afterward he was glad, fer he saw her 
dancing in Simeon's place and began to 
conceive an infatuation for her. He re- 
pewed his advances, telling her of Quebec, 
of the free life of the world beyond. When 
ber imagination was enkindled and her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled at 
the picture, he asked her to accompany 
Nanette with 1 on board is vessel, 
eon to Quebec, and marry h 
That was three days before, 
that the girl was thinking as he 
walked back toward the cottage 


} 


Hilary On the 












nd it was 
r 


¢ this 


after his meeting with 
gan day Dupont, running a small load 
al the shore, had learned the gossip 
a s daughter from a gabbli 

- o ree 















n en 
aw so vs had tray 
} his abs 
dar w ass ily 
wif I if he had not, 
he s one among the 
habitants 
I story b ed into the captains 
bra It was solvent of his sanity, 
the snapping of the only bond that had 
linked him to the common life. For Ma- 
rie’s sake he had hidden his heart this 
te ‘ years and silenced those impetu- 
ous voices calling 1 to leave all and 
ut into the w i and seek the sign 
W was to be found branded upon some 
tranger’s forehead 
7 said nothing to Baptiste He wait- 
ed He did not know what he was going 
to but he felt that the climax of his 
long endurance was approaching 
He stood at the cottage door, looking 
at s daughter, who had risen and faced 
hil Jean Baptiste remained outside 
He boarded with Dupont, but he slept on 
his schooner, and he had begun to think 


of going away. 
sail for Quebec said Du- 


tonight.” 


pont “Jean waits two days to complete 
his cargo.” 

Ss! nodded; her thoughts were far 
away But it came across her mind, with 
mo ntary compassion, that s would 
never see her father again 


Perhaps I shall not see thee again,” 











$2 Dupont, somberly; and words, 
e ng her own thoughts, frig oned her 
She shrank away, and Dupont put out his 
har and grasped her by the wrists. 
gg name!” he said 

She shook her head; she never spoke 


when he made this demand 

The name! I have been very patient 
with thee. Now thy reason for withhold- 
ing it is gone. The name!” 

What do you mean?” she stammered. 

The name!” he raved; and for the first 
time since her childhood he raised his 
clenched fist as if to strike her. 

Baptiste, outside, heard him and saw 
the -sture. He came running up to the 
cottage door and caught Dupont by the 
arm The captain hesitated; then, col- 
lecting himself, as a new thought came 
to him, he allowed Baptiste to lead him 
back to the schooner 









The new thought was this: if Marie 
would not give him the name, at least he 
would prevent a repetition of her moth- 


er's history 

It held him, as a dream holds a mad- 
man, and he grew cunning and concealed 
it, and joked with his hands during the 
voyage until they wondered what was the 
matter with him, and whether he was 
forgetting his obsession as he grew old. 
having seen Dupont aboard, 
Marie was seated in the door- 


Baptiste, 


went back 


Way again; the incident had ceased to 
trouble her Nothing would trouble her 
again Baptiste saw the quick start of 


anticipation as he approached 
Forgive me if I annoy thee, Marie,” he 
said humbly. ‘Thou knowest ‘ 
Yes, Jean, I know that you have per- 
gecuted me more than all St. Boniface,” 
she answered. 





“Marie,.”” he cried, passionately, “if I 
could know that thou wast safe here, I 
Bhould never trouble thee again.” 

She turned on him angrily “Well, I 
can take care of myself,” she answered. 
“If I choose to go to Ste. Marie, what 
is it to you? Besides, there will be no 


more dancing until next summer.” 
But he is here,’’ persisted Baptiste, 
stubbornly. 
Who?" 
that hs 


ny 


she cried, in agitation, fearing 
had discovered her secret 

—Monsieur Askew. At first I feared 
It was Black Pierre; but he swore to me 








that it was not so, on the second day after 
the work on the boom began.” So Bap- 
tiste reckoned time “And he swore it 
was Monsieur Askew loved thee ¥ 

Marie burst into reckless laughter 

“IT know that thou canst never care 
for me,” Baptiste persisted “But if he 


ag thee, I kill him. Note well—lI kill 
Marie laughed bitterly and more loudly 
t was amusing to spite and deceive St. 
Boniface, even thru Baptiste. Yet, when 
he was gone back to his schooner, some- 
thing that she did not understand quite 
unexpectedly rose in her throat and choked 
her. She wanted to call him back. She 
Was amazed; St. Boniface was growing 
dear to her. It was becoming what it had 
Rever been, her home. She looked out of 
her windew and saw her father’s schooner 
depart, with flapping sails, under the 






















Z. The old way— Cutting and bind- 
ing the corn. The first step ina 
long hard jos. 
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2. The old way—Loading the corn. 
A back-breaking task. 
































3. The old way— Hauling the 
bundles of corn to the silo. 















4. The old way—Chopping the 
corn in the ensilage cutter. And 
the job isn't done yet. 










Cuts Ensilage Harvesting Cost in Two 


NYONE able to drive a team can now very easily 


put up all your ensilage, 
ENSILAGE HARVESTER. 


with the RONNING 
This one wonderful machine 


takes the hard work out of ensilage harvesting. It 


reaps, as it chops, as it loads, as it hauls. In 
operation it harvests your corn, cuts it into ensilage 
loads it into wagons to be hauled to the silo. 


one 
and 
The RONNING 


BLOWER elevates it into the silo—and the job is done. 
Use the RoNNING ENsILAGE HARVESTER and fill your silo 


at half the cost as hundreds of other farmers are doing. 
expenses are shattered by this great machine— 


Silage 
no more twine 


bills to pay, no additional machinery to buy, fewer teams to 


hire and feed. 


Three teams only are needed with the RONNING 


—and only one-half as large a crew to pay, house and board. 
Districts with one RONNING ENsILAGE HARVESTER last year 


will have fifty in 1920. 
modern farmers ? 
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Scarcity of Help Threatened ! 


It will be harder than ever to secure help this year. 
may be lost through lack of men to harvest them. 
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vesting a maximum crop this year. 


Write Today For Catalog 


The 1920 RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER catalog is now 


ready for you. 


together with your nearest dealer’s name. 


Write today for this splendid illustrated book 
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RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTERS each year is greater than the 


supply. 
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Investigate while you can still secure your harvester. 
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moon. She pictured Baptiste asleep aboard 
his vessel. The little man had been kind 
to her. She wept 

Then she forced her 
from these things and lay on her bed, 
waiting sleeplessly until dawn. When the 
first streaks of light were in the sky, she 
rose, packed her little store of clothing 
into a cheap, straw-bound case, and stole 
down to the parlor She waited. 

Presently there came the faintest tap 
at the door. She opened it noiselessly. A 
shadow was waiting there. 

“C'est toi, Nanette?’ 

“He is waiting for thee upon the shore 
And he has brought back my lover to me, 
as he promised We go to Quebec to- 
gether aboard his ship."’ 

Nanette’s voice was tremulous with 
happiness She had never Leblane 
since the day when he abandoned her in 


thoughts away 


seen 


Ste. Marie. She had learned that he was 
working in St. Boniface; but when she 
went there to find him she was ordered 


from the limits with threats by Morris. 
However, Leblanc had sent her a message 
that some day soon, if she did not attempt 
to find him, he would return to her. She 
had lived in that unquenched hope, and 
now that wonderful day had dawned, for 
he was to meet her if she brought back 
Marie. He was to take her to the city, to 
marry her and give her a ring. Then she, 
too, would have shaken the dust of St. 
Boniface from her shoes forever. 

Marie Dupont locked the door, and the 
two girls stole away side by side in the 
gray of the morning along the beach un- 





til they reached the place where Pierre 
and Leblane were waiting. Pierre caught 
Marie in his arms and pressed his lips 
to hers. It was the first time anyone had 
kissed her She trembled, half afraid, 
half regretful, as who hovers upon 
the brink of the irrevocable. 

Pierre's boat was waiting. It was the 
smuggling craft, a yawl, which, when it 
became too notorious along the river, had 
been converted into a sloop by the re- 
moval of the jigger-mast. Pierre stepped 
aboard and gave the girl his hand. 

“It is a little boat to go so far,” said 
Marie, wistfully, not knowing the distance 
to the city. 

And she hesitated, conscious of the tre- 
mendous import of the moment. Again 
she found smbering Baptiste; 
and how his patience and his care for her 
assumed a new light suddenly, as if she 
looked out thru a window where there had 


one 


herself rer 








1 wall before. 

Nanette, scrambling aboard before her, 
laughed and caught her by the other hand. 
Leblanc pushed her from the beach. He 
leaped in after her, and the vessel moved 
into deep water 

The girls sat in the tiny cabin, while 
Pierre and Leblanc ran up the sails. As 
the began to pitch in the rough 
Gulf waters, Marie grew more afraid. She 
was conscious that her happiness had left 
her. 

They had started too late. In the mid- 
die of the channel the little boat with its 
primitive centerboard was caught in the 
rough currents that beat about the rocks 


been only 


sloop 





and shoals at the turn of the tide. They 
drifted steadily down the north shore. 
Pierre cursed as he strove to tack. Le- 
blanc produced a bottle of brandy and 
began to drink. Pierre made Marie swal- 
low some, and when Leblanc relieved him 
grew anore boisterous in his love-making. 
Nanette was already half intoxicated. 
Presently the two men fell to quarreling, 
until the realization that they were below 
the island and making for the Gulf se- 
bered them. 

It was no such departure as Marie had 
anticipated. She crouched in the cabin 
in growing fear, terrified at the change 
in Pierre and in Nanette. Again and 
again Pierre came to her to force more 
brandy on her, and each time that she 
refused he grew angrier. Once she began 
to cry, and then, afraid of his gathering 
rage, pleaded with him: 

“Pierre, I am afraid. I thought it was 
a bigger boat. I am afraid of your friend. 
Take me home. Some other time I will 
come——” 

He cursed her and shook her from him. 
Then, as she clung to him again, he struck 
her across the face His was her first 
blow, as his had been her first kiss. She 
sank down in the cabin and wept heart- 
brokenly, and now she was no longer 
afraid of the waves that lapped the boat’s 
sides as it tossed and reared in the surg- 
ing waters. 

An hour went by. The turning tide and 
veering wind enabled the men to get the 
craft under control again and head her 
up the river. Pierre came to Marie with 
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Come, little one, let us kiss and make 
up,” he shouted, 

He pulled her to her feet. Her world 
was broken, life seemed hopeless, and in 
her broken pride she stood humbly bef 
I the rocking boat, her hand 
c) 

re, Iam rry,” s e} Thou 
knowe I love thee, Pierre. Forgive me.” 

Pierre laut d It is good to see her 
thus. But Pierre had always known that 
nothing can tame a woman like a blow. 

“Drink,” he said, gathering her to him 
with one hand “Take a Jong pull and 
we'll all be happy together D > he 


commanded, as she hesitated in disgust at 
the smell of the liquor. 

As she obeyed him he tilted the bottle, 
and the burning fluid ran down her throat, 
choking her. Pierre laughed boisterously 
and pressed his lips to hers 

“Soon we shall reach Quebec, little 
one,” he said, ‘‘and then thou shalt have 
thy ring.” 

Tonight?” she faltered, with still sink- 
ing heart He had forgiven her, then; 
still, everything was changed, and St. 
Boniface was far away across the waters 

‘Surely tonight,’’ he answered, winking 
at Leblanc, and took the tiller again. 

Marie’s head swam, the boat seemed 
spinning around; she lay in the cabin, con- 
scious vaguely of Leblanc and Nanette 
beside her, laughing and making love 
Hours passed before she realized com 
pletely where she was Sometimes she 
heard Pierre speaking to her, and once 
Nanette shook her, and seemed afraid 
When she regained consciousness. she 
found that the boat was in calm water 
They were now under the lee of an island 
and the sun was low in the west 


The sloop grounded, and Pierre, picking 
her up in his arms, carried her ashore and 
set her down on the beach. he staggered 
to her feet. The sloop was beached, and 


Leblane and Nanette were at her side 

“But this is 1 Quebec,” Marie stam- 
mered; and then, 1 
wilderment, she recognized where she 
was 

Pierre caught her by the arn ‘We are 
not going to Quebec,” he exclaimed, 
roughly 

“Pierre, why are we here? I must go 
home Take me hi "" 

The terror of her position dawned on 
her She sobbed ly ¢ \ } 
hands. Nanette cajoled he 

“Come, don't be a little fool,” she said 
“We are going to stay here the four of 
us. It will be like a picnic. Come, ther 
Mari: 

She screamed wildly. Pierre advanced 
upon her savagely with upraised hand, 
but Nanette restrained him “No, do not 
strike her,’ she pleaded 

“Come, then,” growled Pierre, grasping 
her by the arms and hurrying her for- 
ward 

She screamed again, wildly, and fought | 
furiously for her freedom Pierre struck 
her again and again; then, lifting her into 
his arms, he clapped one hand across her 
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brandy bottle. He thrust it into her 
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mouth and began to carry her vup the 
beach toward the forest. 


| 
- 
CHAPTER 19—THE ISLAND. 
Lafe and Hilary started for the island | 

| 


at one o'clock They planned to spend 
three hours there and return on the eve- 
ning tide. 

Hilary, seated opposite his friend, told 
him of the conversation with Louis, who, | 
manipulating the tiller, heard nothing | 

“If Louis will swear to what he in 
formed me,” he said, “it means that we | 
can clap Brousseau into jail Otherwise | 
he’ll never give up his schemes against 
me, because he has a personal grievance 

“Mr. Askew,” said Lafe, “might I put 
a question to you withou giving of- 
fense?”’ 

“You may, Connell.” 

“I'm only saying what everybody's say- 
ing in St Boniface, and that is about 
your cutting Brousseau out with Made- 


moiselle Rosny 
“J guess it’s true, Lafe,.” said Hilary. 








“Lafe, she's—well, you tand 

“] guess L do,” said Lafe. He stretched 
out a sinewy hand and gripped Hilary's 
warmly “I wish Clarice—my wife—could 
meet you,” he said 

“I hope she will, Lafe, some day But 
now about Brous > 

*J] asked vou that,” said Lafe ‘“be- 
cause there's a lot hangs on it Now as 
to Louis—he wouldn't swear, If he did 
swear, he'd swear that he'd been 1} g 
as svon as Brousseau pped hin rn ten- 
dollar bill No, sir t won't « We've 


got to get the fox right into the trap be- 
fore we spring it.” 





“I'm afraid I am 1 hand at st 
traps, I sd 

“No But we've got to give him rope 
enough to har self We don’t want 


to go off at i co I $ plainer 
ain't it? My advik j I ore lie low 
You see, sir. 1 _ and 
schemes ar ! ] crook work, all 
that he’s «& s to twist 





I I've been lying 
said upon the subject 
the chnopy ess ¢ the 
é t a steady sweep 
hich, lying in mid 
d t ke the f force 
The wind aided them, 
thru the water Hilary 
nearing land with interest 
tl 
the 


that deepened as he began to make out 
th of conifers that cove 

it almost to the sea’s verge. 
iter he could now make out a 
of low hills, which seemed to ascend 
liff a 
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For Dependable Threshing with 


the Fordson 


Get the utmost efficiency from your Fordson by belting it to an individual thresher 
and handling your own small grain crops. The more belt work your Fordson does, 
the greater will be the return on your tractor investment. With an individual out- 
fit you plan your work—you thresh when it is most convenient to you. 


But dependable threshing and satisfactory belt work with the Fordson tractor is best 
assured when you use the Little Giant tractor belt—the belt specially designed for 


use with this tractor. 


The Little Giant belt is endless so there are no 
belt ends to pull out and no stops for relacing. 


It has a powerful clinging pulley-grip that not 
only conquers slippage but also overcomes any 
tendency toward throwing the belt off when a 
bunch of wet bundles goes through the separator. 


It is unusually serviceable and withstands to a 
marked degree the effects of exposure to moisture, 
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heat and all the ordinary enemies to belt efficiency 
in farming. 

It is made of four plies of a single piece of best 
quality, heavy canvas, pressed, stitched, with 
double stitches at the edges to withstand edge 
wear. Its special design compels it to run straight 
and true always. You can get Little Giant belts in 
three lengths—50 ft., 75 ft. and 100 ft. from your 
Fordson dealer. 
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Jacques has only been here 


Then 2" asked Hilary 





summer, or at least most of 


mer Maybe two or three of 


looks like it 


aint 








th’s been too thi 


kK 


nyone to see ‘em.” 






closed a view of the widening 


tween the coast and the island, 





ly inte to round the point 
the s hor was a small 
ir | hay ng he t I St I : ler 
< the | back, as is usual with many of this class 
| of craf St. Lawrence. Lafe 














H £ 3 
Ww | in- | I guess we don't want to stop 
y ed | he said. 
s e | They f wed the trail thru 
e exis e of Hilary surveyed the timber with 
of t There was 
t g ere | « é I scattered 
t f clusters of er-bark bircl 
re) g of had sprung up many years before 
‘ ke t é which had eaten an irregular c 
« ~ all | thr ] It was evident 
| specia itages were to be obtain 
. r ting ‘ il t mainland tract 
Askew This Ss | ex usted. Lafe concurred in this opin 
summer And | It was growing dark among 








mmebody else has been on the 


anyone had been here hunting 
ny hunting here, 
foxes, and nobody wants t 
immer. And anyway the 


till this last 


y had reached a little spot 
the trail where the trees, opening, 


the north shore winding into the hazy « 


nee In the middle of the channel 


rom the direction of Ste. Marie, appare 


owled: this was one 
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—— 
tho the sun still hung over the western 
pills. The trail, as they went on, became 
wider and more clearly defined. The 

und grew rockier and the trees sparser 
gnd smaller. It was nearly all birch and 
juniper now; then even this yielded to 
sponsy, open ground littered with the 
dead branches of sheep-laurel and azalea 
tangles. A hummocky tract indicated the 
peginnings of the central ridge. Presently 
they were ascending over the granite, 
poulder-strewn back of the island. Over 
the trees the sun appeared again, gilding 
ndows of the parish church of St. 








the win 
Boniface. 

T rail had disappeared. They were 
now scrambling up a gulle y between great 
rocks that towered on either side of them. 


at the top of the elevation appeared the 
point of the island, and the face of the 
t into numerous fissures, 



















great clif } 
gome W dei ning into smal 

They had penne ns >» and 
were near the sout n : the 
isle ith a ge of pi n 
th i r 

Ss d Hilary’ s arm and 

t scrub they could see 
; s ] 1 coming « fan aper- 
tuer 1 the cliff, a deep but 1 w cleft 
t pened toward the base into a wide 
r es 

t ‘Ss saw them at the same time and 
st motionless. The impression he con- 
yeyed was that of endeavoring to conceal 
his presence by immobility; and, in fact, 
his figure, blended with the patches upon 
the rocks, would hardly have been dis- 
cer! but for the sun, which flared upon 


him thru the trees 

As Lafe and Hilary advanced he seemed 
to be galvanized into life. He rushed 
toward them, screaming, his face con- 
yulsed with fury. 

Not a word of the old man's ravings was 
intelligible to either, but ome thing was 
gelf-evident, Jacques wanted to keep 
them out of the cave, and was threatening 
violence unless they turned away. 

Hilary cast his eyes about to ascertain 
the « “ause of the old man’s fury. He saw, 
near the cave’s mouth, a large slab of 
granite, and a heavy hammer lying be- 
gide it 

“Let’s see what he's got there,’ he said 
“Tt doesn’t look like traps to me.” 

Jacques, perceiving his intention, rushed 
at Hilary, his arms outstretched, his fists 
whirling He was quite beside himself; 
his contorted, senile face, the mumbling, 
toothless mouth, resembled some hideous 
m Hilary stepped quickly aside out 
of his path, and, as Jacques plunged for- 
ward, c aught him about the body, holding 
down his arms. 

Old Jacques was wiry, but his muscles 
hardened tho they were by a life spent in 
the open, were atrophied with age. There 
was strength in those slender, iron-like 
cords that ridged the lean flesh, but not 














staying strength. For a few moments 
Hilary could hardly hold him, but then 
the old man, exhausted, ceased to strug- 


gle. He sank to the ground thru Hilary's 

ns and began to moan like a wounded 
l When Hilary released him, he 
n no effort to bar the way any longer 
He crouched, muttering, among the rocks, 
his arms over his head. 

“He’s saying something about his son,” 
said Lafe, whose quick ears had caught 
the word. 

Hilary listened, but he could make noth- 
ing of the disconnected exclamations, ut- 
le patois. Old 
, apparently ob- 








tered in the most uni 




















Jacques went on mu 
liv s of their presence They left him 
there and went toward the cave 
AN sun, now very low, shone full into 
tl nterior It revealed a cavernous 
dept whose recesses were lost in gloom, 
a high arch, and the remnants of many 
fires on the gran slabs that paved it 
almost as regularly as thos a city 
Sidewalk. Somebody had camped here for 
t - 4 —possibly J tho he 
must ve burned a w le f wood, 
to judge from tl charred remnants that 
Were scatt eve where 
sho i , pointing 
e deeper in t cay and 
0 use ft 5 vu im? ] it 
r by t sett gs Ww 








green. Bundled up near them were 


rround was covered 





of some sort of ore, and 
and dust led out of the n 
inte inother recess an rocks 
Among the brambles, under a _ roughly 
Cor icted tei vas a small hand ma- 
cl consisting in the main of two steel 
TX Ss. white with crushed rock 

*Ks like a hand flour mill,” said 
Lat “TI thought maybe it might be gold. 
But it ain’t gold. Alluvial’s washed in a 
Strear nd quartz gold has to be got 


With evar ide.”” 
pick next caught their eyes Some- 
body. or party, rather, had been working 
at rocks, apparently to take samples 
Of some ore: but there was certainly no 
Sold in the Laurentian granite 

Suddenly Lafe uttered an exclamation, 
and. stooping down. picked up a matted 
handful of some fibrous, wool-like mate- 
lal that had been stuffed into a cleft. 
He pulled out yet another handful, and 
More and more—stiff wool, yet of a stony 
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N SELECTING a tractor it is im- 
portant to consider the matter of 
speeds—=the speed of the engine 
(number of revolutions per minute) 
and also the field speed of the tractor 
(miles traveled per hour). 





Heavy, dusty work, such as plow- 
ing, requires a slow-speed engine — 
an engine that will not burn itself 
up and grind out its bearings on 
life-sapping high speeds. 

The Titan 10-20 tractor engine 
loafs along at an easy, comfortable 
speed that is especially well adapted 
to heavy-duty work. 





In the matter of field speeds, it 
has been demonstrated that less 
work is accomplished by a tractor at 
fast speeds than at the normal speeds 
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of between 2 and 3 miles an hour, 
for as the speed increases both fric- 
tion and plow draft increase. A trac- 
tor that will pull four plows with 
ease at two miles an hour will ex- 
perience difficulty in pulling half 
as many at double the speed, and it 
travels twiceas fareventhough doing 
less work. As the field speed in- 
creases, the strain on both tractor 
and plow increase. And striking a 
buried boulder while traveling rapid- 
ly will do much more damage than 
contact at an easy gait. 


The Titan 10-20 has two forward 
speeds— 2 and 274 m. p. h.—the 
right field speeds. Think this over 
when considering the purchase of a 
tractor —and see your nearby Inter- 
national dealer. 




































































































consistency—spun stone, if such a thing over hir id—well, Lafe, I feel too happy beached on the shore, the white sail of a 
were possible to say more about it.” sloop. It seemed to be the vessel which 
“Rock flax!"’ he exclaimed I seen it Lafe grabbed him by the hand. “We've they had seen earlier that afternoon, tack- 
down Thetford way years {r. As- won,”’ he said, ecstatically. ‘And now I ing toward the south shore 
kew Look there! The iff alive guess we'd best be starting for the boat.” The men looked at each other, and the 
with it!" It had grown suddenly twilight; the sun same unspoken question was in the eyes 
“Asbestos!” ied Hilary had gone down behind the mountains. of each. Then Lafe grabbed Hilary by 
“A regular asbestos qu y!"’ said Lafe, They turned to retrace their steps. Sud- the shoulders. 
“There's thousands of worth in deny Hilary and dragged “See here!” he said “We ain’t going 
here. Look at it!” him ; nt later something to stay and fight Brousseau's gang just 
Hilary could see now that t coarse crashe at his side for the fun of it. I guess it’s Pierre and 
fibers ran thru sid t cli in It \ he pick. As Hilary Leblanc in that boat all right, and that 
every direction 1 x s I led star bewilderment, he | they’re on their way home We beat it 
with the mottled stone that he had not | hear of some animal, | for ours as hard as we can go—see? You 
even noticed them | amon discerned old | ain’t fit to do no more fighting anyway,” 
“That accounts for everything," he said | Jacques Bro. r away like a | he pleaded. ‘‘And I won't, no matter what 
“Yes, Mr. Askew. I > Brousseau | great har : ght in a mo- happens—that’s straight to you. I'll fight 
wasn't paying all those hands at Ste , and t rust idenly ceased any man with fists if I got to, but I'm 
Marie and pretending to work his limits safe swor i to murder you, darned if I'll stand up against that scum 
just to jump your timber rig I Ww sir,” he exclai 1 “Must have stole up with camp knives.” 
he had egg ig up his s - % I and got tha under our noses And “You're quite right, Lafe,” answered 
didn’t kn¢ wh I knew t wasn't I saw r was right behind Hilary. ‘‘Come, let’s get to the boat as 












no gold around you | quick as we can.” 
“So that’s why he wants to get me out ‘“T'll have the old man arrested,” said But as they started there rang out a 
of the way.” Hilary. ‘I guess his brain's turned by the | woman’s cry. Again came the scream; 
“That's the whole , sir He knew | solitude.” and in an instant, forgetful of their reso- 
you'd hit upon 1e sooner or later, “Solitude nothing,” said Lafe scornful- lution, they had turned and raced back 
tho he'd left the island off the map of the ly. That was plain murder in his heart, along the trail. 
seigniory. What a fool I was not to have Mr. Askew He's watchman here for his (Continued next week) 
known!” son. That's what's the matter with him.” a 
“There's more to it than that, Lafe. They retraced their steps along the Hog Production Lessened—Hog produc- 
That's why he tried to draw us off the trail It was a ner vous exp rience, with tion in Iowa will be reduced 50 per cent 
scent on the subject of the river boun- the thought that old Jacques might be this year, due to losses this spring, say 


dary. He thought that if he could get into lurking in the bushes nearby. However, animal husbandry experts of Iowa State 
a fight with us over that we wouldn't be | by the time they reached the little open College. The cold, rainy weather has 


thinking of the island. And this mine space they satisfied 
belongs to Rosny. No wonder Brousseau was not following them 


themselves that he caused many farmers to lose the greater 


portion of their pigs before they could 


wants the seigniory!” “We've passed our landing-place,” said get them started. lowa did not breed as 
“It’s as good as a play,” said Lafe. Hilary. many sows as usual, due to the high cost 


“It gives us the trump card,” said Hil- Looking out across the gray waters, he of corn, so that the pig crop shortage 
ary “It means that he'll lose his hold | perceived, close at hand, and apparently | will be greater than ever before 
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Ford cool. 


**With the Juelson Two-bladed 
Fan on my Ford, I just made a 
trip through ten miles of sand hills and 
never had the water boiling,”’ writes 
P. F. Remple. 
Thousands are having equally 
pleasing experiences with the 


JUELSON 
jaded FAN 


Bladed 


The secret is in the shape of the blades. 






Of aeroplane type they pull more air 
through the radiator and drive it back 
over all the surfaces of all the cylinders 


Fewer parts. Uses less power. Makes.it 
easy to get at timer 

Solves Ford owners’ most annoying problem. 
Keeps motor cool and working smoothly un- 
der al] road, load and weather conditions. 
Exact replacenfent for regular Ford Fan 
Installs easily. Saves time,trouble and money 
for you. Equip your Ford car or truck with 
a Jueison now. Ask your dealer. If he hasn't 
yet received his supply, write us. 


THE AMERICAN AERO COMPANY 
Dept. South Bend, Indiana 
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A Juelson Aeroplane- 
Type Fan will keep your 
Costs $1.60 








FREE BOOKLETS ON 


FarM SANITATION 


The following booklets tell how to pre- 
vent disease among livestock and m™ ultry 


and give directions for using 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED 


PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 
adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 


BOOKLETS 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 
tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid 
the dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the co: 
mon hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. 


directions for the construction of a cor 


Gives complete 


crete hog wallow 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in original 
packages at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














When writing to advertisers 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
























































Veterinary | 


SHEEP DYING 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 














“IT have a small flock of sheep. A week 
ago one was sick She is stiff, runs at 
the nose, her eyes are sore, her udder is 
caked and blood comes instead of milk; 
she will not eat Another taken sick 
acted this one, only she died in less 
than twenty-four hours. Can you inform 

e what is the matte and is there a 
cure?” 

Have a graduate veterinarian examine 
for hemorrhagic septicemia in such cases 


been 
cause of death 
+t 


r 
Of recent years disease has 


recognized as a common 








among sheep. It is incurable, t may be 
prevented by vaccination, with fair de- 
gree of success TI preventive treat- 


ment pays It is possible, of course, that 











one of the cases is of acute mammitis or 
garget (caked bag) that the other 
sheep died f gar following such 
an attack; but wl sheep die the 
other disease is much more likely to be 
the one present Garget is most com- 
mon after weaning It usually may be 
avoided by str ng away some of the 
milk now and then for a few days until 
secretion stops Applying carbolized vas- 
eline freely to the udder and teats also 
helps to prevent garget at such times 
In early spring, garget may also occur 
from exposure to cold rains and lying 
upon cold, wet or slushy ground. Chil 
ensues and causes troublesome conges- 











tion, often § fc wed by inflammation. 
Bathing the udder with hot water con- 
taining two ounces of epsom salts to the 
pint, and followed by rubbing with a lo- 
tion composed of one part each of pure 
turpentine, fluid extract of pokeroot and 
fluid extract of belladonna and eight 
parts of melted lard or sweet oil often 
absorbs the attack of garget. If the ud- 
der starts to turn or purple, how- 
ever, mercurial ointment should be 
rubbed in twice daily, the lambs to be 
weaned Ewes that have been affected 
should not be retained for breeding. Mer- 
curial ointment treatment, in our expe- 
rience, usually prevents gangrene. 


WORMS OF HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 














“Last year our hogs became badly in- 
fested with worms, so that we had to ex- 
pel them with the capsule treatment. 


What could we feed to prevent them 
We have moved and 





from coming again? 

have new pastures, but old sows I can 
get copperas commer 1 sulphur and 
Glauber salts for 4 cents per pound (by 
ewt.) and granular charcoal for $5 per 
cwt c's ? brus viles for s ind 
some charec il Would co il sl icK be 


good 














Prevention of worms is best effected 
by maintail cl liness in every - 
rounding of the hogs his is especially 
necessary as regards feeding utensils and 
drinking water. Do feed corn from 
the bare ground Put i a concrete feed- 
ing floor, and } p it « " Do not al 
low hogs to drink surface water, and keep 
them out of old hog wallows. It does not 
pay to be contin Ny doping hogs with 
medicine as a supposed preventive of 











worms and diseases Such drugs may do 
more harm than good Corn-cob char- 
coal, wood ch: oal, slacked lime and 
wood ashes are useful in correcting acid- 
ity and tendency to _ indigestion. We 
should not advise giving copperas, sul- 
phur, ete., unless the hogs are known to 
be infested with worms In that event, 
a better treatment is to starve the animals 
for twenty-four hours, and then give, for 
each fifty pounds of body weight of pig, 
two and one-half grains each of santonin 
and calomel, one dram of freshly pow- 
dered areca nut, and half a dram of bi- 
carbonate of soda a little slop. Repeat 


the dose in ten days 


. a _ * 
LAME SOW. 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“I thought perhaps you would give me 
some valuable instructions on the treat- 
ment of a sow which I have, which is 








badly out of condition She appears to be 
affected with rheumatism, stands with | 
her feet as nearly in the same spot as | 
possible when she stands at all. She first 
appeared to be lame in one fore foot 
which started a ur week ago She 
doesn't like t ~ nd on ! feet at all 
t \ but is va s é tl water! 
If you can t “ t) matter 
with this sow and something that will 


V i ‘ espec y to | 

\ R} ma- | 

aig ag 

sow iss and keep 
‘ wat I ] t. laxa- 

I mes ¢ give five grains | 

( s y w und most con- | 











The man who equips his car with Savage 
Tires and Grafinite Tubes is farsighted 
because Savages insure maximum service, with free- 
dom from blow-outs and road delays. Quality is 
built into Savage Tires and Tubes at every step ir 
the process of production. (Quality is especia 
noteworthy in 






“<>”? Type 


| SAVAGE 


TIRE: 


These wonderful Tires approximate cord results 
at lower cost—they are built of heavier fabric, 
under a formula devised by Savage chemists and 
engineers, which gives a new meaning to riding 
comfort and satisfaction. 
me | ais Type Casings have an extra ply of fabric in every 
size—extra friction, removing the danger of tread separa 
tlon—greater air space, giving them ability to absorb road 
shocks more thoroughly—they are generously over-sized 
making it easy for them to carry the usual overload with« 
injury. 

I et us show you “D” Type Savage Tires and Grafinite 
Tubes when you visit Des Moines, or call upon the Savage 
dealer near you If you do not know him, write us. 


Savage Tire Sales Co. 


1214 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 





Dealers: If the Savage is not represented | 
in your town, get in touch with us—you | 
will find our proposition interesting. 

















Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 
Miami Valley. 

Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 


It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 
and highway. 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address ‘‘Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 

























































STRAUS 
CORN FARMS 


Investigate Straus corn farms in Northeastern Indiana 
and Northwestern Ohio. Compare the rich, productive soil 
and the big crops of corn, oats, wheat and other grain with 
those in older sections of the corn belt where prices are from 
50 co 100° higher per acre. These farms will make money 
for you from the start and they are constantly increasing in 
value. At preseot low prices they unquestionably offer 
The Best Farm Investment on the Market Today 
Good Improvements, good markets, good roads, good neighbors, good 


schools and good i ang per acre and 
x yourself and 













































29a See these farms f 


pay re eas} 
pare real values before you buy 








Write for advance spring catalog and any further information desired 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Established 1800 Capital end Surplus $4,000,000 
86 Straus Building igonier, Indiana 
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DEVIL 





y put 


‘U. S. GOVERNMENT 


say worm powder mixed in feed 





Coun 
ing live stock raisers use and 
Worm Capsules. 


If my Devi! Worm Capsules 
orif they fall to satisf. 
purchase price, 


RED DEVIL 


ft 










il 





wl 


Same {mstrumentse used for 
Goats witl fit all worm capsules. 


e deadly parasites collect in 
ge quantities in the horses’ 





EXTRA CAPSULES 
SENT PREPAID 
- $3.60 

6.00 § 


The principal ingredient used in my Red Devil 
Worm Capsules ts the best for removing worms. 
y Agents, Agricultural Colleges and lead- 


MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER 


hogs, sheep, goats or horses of worms and bots, 
'y you in every way (you 
to be the judge), I will promptly refund the 


FOR HOGS 


“ sules, complete set of 
best | 


see $5.75 


BLUE DEVIL FOR 
_\ SHEEP and GOATS 


100 Blue Devil 
set 


YELLOW DEVIL FOR HORSES 
Remove Bots and Werms 


}AvORM 


CAPSULES 
For Hogs, Horses, Cattle 
Sheep and Goats 


Worms cause over 70% of your live stock losses 
—stop this terrific less new. My 
are sure fire worm destroyers for hogs—horses— 
and goats—they kill and carry off those 
ating stomach, intestinal 
e your live stock in perfect con- 
vositively no bad after effects. 


Devil Capsules 


worms and 


EXPERTS 


is not effective. 


recommend my 


fail to rid your 


100 Red Devil Cap- 


nstruments (as 
lustrated) 


EXTRA CAPSULES 
SENT PREPAID 

25... 8 150 
100 4.75 
soo ... 20.00 
39.00 


Capsules, complete 
of best instru- 
{es illustra- 


=e $6.00 


EXTRA CAPSULES 
SENT PREPAID 


Hogs, Sheep or 
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apsules, @ Jaw 
sr and instruc- 


pre- 


EXTRA CAPSULES 
$2.00 


GREEN DEVIL FOR CATTLE 
Relieves Stomach impaction Quickly 


Green Devil Capsules stop ‘‘loss 
of cud’’, relieve impaction quickly 
an orrect indigestion, be pro- re 
ducing large quantities of body 4 
d exciting «a F 4 











6 ° 
Wescesee 3.50 5 


drugs, remedies and « 
syringes, castrating 
supplies and artificial 
Send for it today. 


CHAS. M. HICK 


Dept. 161, 177 N. State St. 


Menta, 





M Bargain Catalog of f - 
FREE 4 = ——y growers" are 


knives, trocars, Ifve stock 
breeders 
Will save you money. 


tustru- 
upplies, such as 


tastruments. 


, Chicago, Ii. 














ALTA Supply 
and Stock Tanks 


made from 1# inch and 2 inch 
selected cypress—the wood eter- 
nal. Guaranteed water tight if 
droperly set up. Supply tanks 
Made with plain staves—both 
bave round or flat fron 


"| LTHEAUT 






































—. + 





draw logs. Order 
Alta Tanks from 
your dealer or 
write us for full 
faformation. 


PETER JENSEN 
Box B 
ALTA, IOWA 





MOST WONDERFUL DOG 


ON EARTH 
Great watch, stock, rat and hunting 


dog. 


and does it 





Descriptive circula 


Does anything any dog can do— 
better 
pedigreed puppies at reasonable prices. 


heroughbred 


r free 


W. F. SPRAGUE, Maywood, Hil. 


Please 


mention this paper 


geht ,errs 


when writing. 


* 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices were weaker than they 
should have been last week. It is now 
time for an upward tendency to make 


itself felt in the hog market. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from June 6, 1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 
ad 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 131,897 hogs at Chicago, 
516,200 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.02. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 158,276 at Chicago and 
619,440 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $17.63 as the answer. 





Fake Shorthorn Pedigrees—The direc- 
tors of the Shorthorn Record Association 


recently barred out of the record both 
now and in the future, R. D. Seaman, 
Pulaski, Iowa; Harley (or Harlie) Yost, 


Libertyville, Iowa; Art J. Andrews, Fair- 
field or Melbourne, Iowa, and J. G. Mads- 
dam, Packwood, Iowa. The action per- 
manently bars all of these men from the 
privilege of recording in the Shorthorn 
Record now and in the future, with the 
exception that ‘“‘such cattle now in the 
possession of J. G. Maasdam, Maasdam 
Stock Farm or W. K. Maasdam, may be 
entered for registry within ninety days 


from June 1, 1920, provided that when 
presented applications for such cattle 
meet with the entire approval of this 


board; but that all pedigrees showing the 
names of Harley (or Harlie) Yost and R. 
D. Seaman be denied entry, and all such 
pedigrees now in the entry be canceled 
and stricken therefrom.” It seems that 
Andrews, who is herdsman for the Maas- 
dam herd, doctored a number of pedi- 
grees. These pedigrees aroused suspicion 
and the matter was investigated and An- 
drews called before the board, where he 
made confession. The action taken by 
the directors of the Record Association is 
commendable. The very existence of the 
pure-bred industry depends upon the in- 
tegrity of the breeders and the reliability 
of their pedigrees 





Grain Car Shortage—Last week mem- 
bers of the Western Grain Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation held a special conference at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, to consider the matter of 
grain car shortage It was reported that 


great quantities of corn were heating in 
the elevators thruout the middle-west, 
and that most serious losses will result if 
it can not be moved promptly. A com- 
mittee consisting of L. A. Davis, of Scran- 
ton, lowa, president of the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association; M. E. De Wolf, of 
Spencer, Iowa, and J. C. Edmonds, of 
Marcus, Iowa, was appointed, with full 
power to take any action which they may 
find necessary or advisable. Charles 
Webster, of the Iowa railroad commission, 


and Judge Henderson, commerce counsel, 
were in Washington last week to see 
what could be done. While lack of grain 


cars prevents prompt shipping of western 
grain, the shortage of flat cars is inter- 





Two-Row Motor Cultivator 
Welcomed by Millions of Farmers 


Wherever Case Farm Implements are known—and their fame is 
world wide—the Case Two-Row Motor Cultivator will be wel- 
comed with open arms. It saves 2 men and 6 horses, 


Could Jerome L Case have lived to see this latest addition to the 
line of famous implements which bear his name he would find in 
it every quality of strength, simplicity and reliability which always 
i Case Farming Tools. 


The Case Two-Row Motor Cultivator is the an- 
swer of the J. I. Case Plow Works Company to 
the insistent demand for a cultivator that would 
increase the production of the vast acreage put «= 
under row crops by modern power farming. 


have characterized 





It is undoubtedly the most important recent 
addition to American power farming implements. 


J. L CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


FEO. 





J..L.CASE 


Two-Row 


MOTOR CULTIVATOR 








fering with the shipment of threshing 
machinery urgently needed to thresh the 
present crop. 





Assistant Secretary of Agriculture—El- 
mer D. Ball, professor of entomology at 
the Iowa Agricultural College, state en- 
tomologist of Iowa, has recently been 
appointed assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. Professor Ball is one of the lead- 
ing entomologists of the United States, 
and should be able to render good service 
in the department. 


KILL ALL YOUR RATS 


New method. Better than poisons. Inter-State 
Rat Virus produces a deadly disease in rate and 
mice. Spreads to the last rat. Harmless to man and 
sulmals. Don't fall to write for information. Inter- 
Scate Rat Virus Co., 217 Broad St., York, Pa. 


MR. FARM BUYER 


We want you to know about our beautiful farms. 
We are publishing an extra fine catalog telling you 
about the land and showing you the many advan- 
tages of owning farm land here, also views of some 
of our real BARGAINS. 

We have fine land. 

We have fine markets. 

We have fine buildings. 

We have fine churches. 

We have fine schools 
We are located in the most prosperous sections of 
the United States. A trip here will convince you 
that this is the place te buy your future home. 

Send for catalog showing 200 farm bargains 
from $70.00 to $200 per acre. 
The Allen-Hartzell-Dibblie Co., Main Street, 
Spencer, Ohio. 


Riverside Dairy Farm 
160 Acres, $4600, With 


3 horses, 2 cows, 3 calves, 4 pigs, poultry, wagons, 
machinery, tools, hay, corn, fodder; biggest Midwest 
bargain; near R. town; machine-worked flelds, 
30-cow spring-watered pasture, 1500 cords of wood, 
120 apple trees, 300 sugar maples; 2 good houses, 
spring water, overlooking river; barn, garage, other 
buildings; city owner throws in everything, very 
easy terms. Details page 69 Strout’s Big Illustrated 
Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago. 


OWNER’S HEALTH COMPELS SALE 


of fine 370-acre Olmsted county, Minnesota, stock, 
corn, grain farm. Good buildings, two silos. $150 
per acre; easy terms at 5¢% 
MeKLHANEY, 











Prices 








St. Charles, Minn. 





JARMS in southeastern North Dakota, in the 
famous James River Valley, Stutsman county; 
20,000 acres must be sold immediately. Write for big 
free list. JOHN FRIED LAND COMPANY, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 


cash, balance at 54%, or 


will take Victory bonds. Write 
Bex 59, R.F. D. No. 8, 





I want to sell 320 
acres; can divide into 
two parcels. One-fourth 





Cresco, lowa 





JOUTHERN Minnesota farm land for sale. 
N Lansing State Bank, Lansing, Mower Co., Minn. 








Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation, Good buildings, abun- 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 

For plats and further descriptions, 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, fil, 














BUY NORTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO 


LANDS NOW itn the best farming, stock — 
and dairying section. $15 to $35 per acre on splendi 
terms, producing excellent crops of corn, 
corn, wheat, oats, beans, potatoes, millets, etc. Ideal 
climate. Ample raiafall. Altitude 5200 feet. Good 
water. Not inthe hot wind belt. More good farm- 
ers needed. Large ranches now being soidin farm 
units. Splendid business epportuntities epen. 
Special low fare excursions being conducted for 
prospective settlers in July and August. Write for 
full {information and free illustrated booklet of facts. 
We have no lands for sale but are tuteresied only in 
production and development of this promising terrt- 
tory. Address EARL G. REED, Agricultural Agent, 
Colorado & Southern Ry., Room 706 Ratlway Ex. 
change Building, Denver, Colorado, 





illinois Corn-Belt Farm For Sale 


280 Acre grain, stock and dairy farm, Fulton County, 
I\l'nols. Best clover, alfalfa, corn and wheat land; 
5 separate bluegrass pastures, each has first hand 
running spring water, all underiaid with two veins 
of coal (2-ft 6-in. and 5-ft. 6-!n), all in fence (mostly 
hogtied). Good tmprovement viz: 2-story brick 
dwelling (12 rooms and 3 room cellar), one story 
frame dwelling (5 rooms and cellar), large bank barn, 
large cattle barn, corncrib and granary combtned, 
granary and workshop combined, hoghouse, chicken- 
house, brick smoke house, 8 wells with plenty of 
good water, five miles from county seat, can be sold 
separately viz: 160 and 120acres. Price reasonable. 
Inquire of owner, B. ZELLE, Havana, I!linots. 


$4.00 WHEAT PREDICTED 


Buy this wheat farm and receive the profits and 
freedom that circumstances no longer permit me to 
enjoy; 1120 acres choice wheat land, southwestern 
Saskatchewan, Yield in district very high. Will 
sell with or without crop and equipment. $10,000 
will bandie. CURTIS BALDWIN, 701 Raliroad 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


For Sale By the Owners 

A few choice eastern lowa farms in Lina, Benton 
and Buchanan counties. Easy terms. Write for our 
prices. They are very attractive and all are bar- 
gains, BANKERS FARM INVESTMENT CO., 314 
315 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa . 











bere Missouri Corn and Alfaifa Lands— 
J 425 acres, 11-room house, 45 a. alfalfa, 3 large 
barns, fenced, plenty of water. One of the best farms 
in the center of Missouri's prize corn growing region. 
Over 50 other farms, from 6 to 720 a. Write for de- 
scription and prices. N. H. Johnson, Boonville, Mo. 





LLACES’ 


FARMER 

















MODERN 
PROMISED | beeuee? 
LAND 


crops of corn, wheat, 

a cotton, hay, 
peas. the only coun- 
Pearl Miccten : @ yielding two crops 


LT ains per year 

endid, climate, excellent 
ay fe eal land for stock-raising. 
ape ‘arms, 40 acres and up, 
$100 to $225 per acre; unimproved 
land, cutover timber, 837.50 to 

i per acre, 
from market. Wealth — you. 
Write for {liustrated book an 

The! Cc. F. Bruton Co. 


eston, Missouri 


aues. D-45 





The Pope County, Minn., Farm Bureau 


Has Farms Listed For Sale at 
#100 to $175 Per Acre 

Pope county fe 125 miles northwest of the Twin 
Cittes, is traversed by the Soo and Northern Pacific 
railroads, lies in the southern part of the famous Park 
Region where beautiful lakes and hard wood groves 
abound Diversified farming prevails; all farmers 
grow corn, feed cattle, bogs and dairy cattle. The 
Farm Bureau brings the purchaser and seller face to 
face, who make thelr own deal. Write the FARM 

BUREAU OFFICE at Glenwood, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Good 320 acre corn and small gratin farm in Lac 
Qut Parle County, Minnesota —a'l fenced—good 
clean farm land, tiled and well drained—fair tm 
provemente—grove of 4,000 trees and orchard—about 
four miles from two R. R. towns—240 acres in crop- 
warm school bus comes to house—will sell subject 
to mortgage of $12,000 at 6%, and take back a second 
mortgage for 610,000 at 74 


m. Vv. WYMAN, 





Detroit, Minn. 


Canadian Land Buyers 


We have at disposal thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved fart ms at 
from $20 per acre up The high premium on 
can exchange wiil help purchase these lands 
are sure to treble in value in the near future 
us today if you are interested. GOODWATER F AR M 
LOC ATERS, Goodwater, Sask 


our 


loam, clay eub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land § oe ee ee on 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good at g00d schools 
in the beart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no com > 
Easy terms Also improved farms Write pe ma 
and booklet No. 11 NORTH drain LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloverland 
Reasonable prices and terms rades considered 
as part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters available 
GESELL. - Thief River Falls, Minn. 


FOR QUICK SALE 


Forty acres good land, 2 story frame house, barn 22x30, 
other outbulldings spring creek; good fences; 15 a 
in crop, 15 a. cleared hay land, 10 a. hard wood tir 

ber; church, school, R. F. D. and Price 
¢ «0. JESS. D. GREEN, Stanley, 


10 £. 


on very 
them 
Good b 
We have 
and 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 


on good hard road, close to a large town, good 
buildings; can be devided in 2 farme, building on 
two places. Apply at Phillip State Bank, Roger's 
Park Chicago, or owner J. SCHEIDT, 
mie nton, (Cook County), linots. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terme. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND co., ___Witimar, Minnesota 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. EK. Mo., choice soil, and location, wi 
se)! half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
€140 per acre, (for a few days only 
John L. Orutcher, Stoddard Co., 


FOR SALE : ties in south ce 

eota. For list and information 
write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville _ Minnesota. 


CHOICE 160 A. A Improved farm, 

* miles from Windor 
from school comfortable set of bul 8; fine 
neighborhood 1) miles from lowa line Also have 
Other farms. Wil! sell on casy terms. Write owner, 
D. U. WELD, Windom, Minnesota 


telepbone 


Wis 


¥r ARMS oe or “agree We offer ten 

improved n corn belt for sale 
n some of 
i close to town 
1], al nd is perfect 
er alagineny aed igh forany one hg on t 
savecomm. F. PF, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Is 


@asy ; andes 


Kasex. Mo. 


Improved 


f 1 in Stearns 
Meeker anc n t 





the corporation 

seat town of t 

e for dairy or fancy 
stock, or rndivide 

Lock Box 221, lowa 


Inside 
of a county 
thousand, fin 
to eut 


Falls, lo 


F WOU have ‘eeebbente this 
Work equals Rent and Existence 
field, N. Y,, where the farmers have probleme like 
this: #1000 plus Work uals Home and Comfort 
NEW YORK FARM NCY Westfield, N. Y¥ 
FOR SALE 160 acres good farming land, located 
in the famous Jim River Valley, sold 
direct by owner at a reasonable price. Reference 
furnished to an interested party Write at once to 
OSCAR WENNACEK, Groton, South Dakota 


$1,000 plus 
come to West 


Real Farm Bargains 


fm Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO.., ( (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 
tuk Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real Jowa kind. Come and see for your 
before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


and, $125 to 
Get large 
lowa 


lowa Farms {03 meres 


acre 
list. BPAULDI NG & O'DONNELI Elma 


Fe" SALE southern Minnesota Farme 
bulldingse—@185 per acre SCHROEDER 


LAND CO., Mankato, Minn 


























Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail ie desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to ell inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 








DRAINAGE IN UNNATURAL 
COURSE. 
subscriber writes: 
“A party owns land wh 
arated by the public 
on our land at the ithwest corner 
About fifty acres of the quarter-section 
owned by this party drains to the north, 
and part of this water would naturally 
flow onto our place The s the por- 
tion of this quarter ponds, 
which it is the pu owner to 
drain by tile is 
to be laid so that all the will drain 
toward the north, and ditch 
along the north side of the public road 
and close inal of 
his drain, which ditch will of necessity 
overflow into our corn field, oying a 
large part of the land There is no ditch 
running thru this corn field, which will 
take this water, and red to 
lay tile thru the field open 
ditch which runs in a general ¢ 
and westerly direction, if he will pay 
expense therefor This he re 
What remedy have we?” 
Whatever water was drained from 
fifty feet, if drained in a natural 
tion, could scharged wherever 


owner being re- 


An Iowa 
if not 
would corner 


ich, sep- 
road, 


sol 


rn 
s two 


out means 


aug a 


to our farm, as the tern 


destr 


we have offe 
and into an 
asterly 
the 
fuses to do. 
the 
north 
direc 
it might 
quired to respond in damages But no 
land 

itur- 


upon 


drain so 

han wouk 

thrown 

land r if the course is 
procedure 


enjc.aed 


neighbor's itsel 
unnatural 
be to hay 
ting in th 
already con 
case it wo 
damages that 
TOWNSHIP WHERE CITY 
regen DIVISION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 
A certain town s in 
township in which I re 


township vote 


luded 
sid 

of this : 
the township ticket 
outside the corpora 
mitted to vote for 


The ity 


assessor on 


the 


prevent 

thereon 
Section 

that, W he 

limits a eity 

exceeding 

the electors 

without th 

may at 

f the 

petition 


it! population 
red 


townsl 


thabitants, 
residing 
1 } town 
April or 
supervisors of 


towT 


Sion ¢ 


county, to have such 
divided into two 
embrace the territory wi 

other the territory within such corpor 
limits.”” The 


out at length in 


townships 
thou 
necessary procedure 
the code 
RIGHT OF VENDEE OF LAND AS 
TO TELEPHONE LINE. 

An Towa writes 

An Iowa ual 
company 1i] 
portion 


to conn 


subscribe 
farmers’ mut 
i orated 

ghway 


line 

farm 

ervation 
f sale 

rem the 

farm obje« 

this 1 

comp 
The ; 

vey propert 

owner 

be 

others 


les 


vendes 
to hi 


thereto 


ave 


property 
In our 
geht 


render 


POULTRY KILLED 
An Towa 
“May peopl a hi 

recover da g f poultry kil 

automobiles 
who killed 

If their killing is deliberate or 
sult of negligence on the part of 

f the automobile, dan 


subscrib writes 

gshway 
by 

known 


where are 


them?" 


parties 


the 


ages could De 


driv- 
er ¢ 


recovered 


ON HIGHWAY, 


| 





Add Miles to Your Rides 


Extra Tested quality is built into Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
Fabric Tires. That means every Racine 
Tire is perfect in workmanship—each 
manufacturing step guarded by 


Extra Tests 


Racine Tires have an exclusive development, 
the Racine Absorbing Shock Strip—an extra 
strip of blended rubber graduated in resiliency 
—welding tread and carcass perfectly. 

Asa car owner you will quickly realize the im- 
portance of this great feature. Racine Tires offer 
you real service and mileage economy. 

Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 





MULTI -MILE 





‘is as profitable as grain growing. Successes as wonderful 
as those from growing wheat, oats, barley, and flax have been made in 
SS Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. Bright, sunny climate, nutrit- 
jous grasses, good water, enormous fodder crops—these spell success to the 
farmer and stock raiser. And remember, you can buy on easy terms 


‘Farm Land at *15 to ‘30 An Acre 


—land equal to that which through many years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre — grazing land convenient to good 
rices. These lands have 
s, churches, roads, tele- 


. 
a al 
es 
A / 
every rural convenience; 


phones, etc., close to live towns and good markets. ¢ 
If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm on a larger 


grain farms at proportionately low 
good sche 


scale than is possible under your present conditions, investi- 
gate what Western Canada has te offer you. 
For illustrated literature with maps and particulars arding reduced 
railway rates, location of land, etc Mapply 0 Department of immigre- 
tion, wa, a, or 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth &t.. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bid 
R. A. GARRETT, $11 Jackson St., St Fonk. 
Canadian 


hse Moines. lowa 
Omaha, Neb 
Minn. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








